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SYMBOLISM AS A THEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE’ 
WILBUR M. URBAN 


HIS topic seems to me to be both timely and of out- 
standing importance in the present state of theology 
and the philosophy of religion. 

It is timely for the reason that the entire question of sym- 
bolism is much to the fore today in science as well as in other 
fields. The time is ripe for a general philosophy of symbolism 
as part of any adequate theory of knowledge. It is of impor- 
tance for the reason that some theory of religious symbolism 
is an essential part of any philosophy of religion. The theologian 
of today should not only have an adequate theory of symbolism 
and symbolic knowledge but should also see the relation of re- 
ligious symbolism to other forms, pre-eminently the scientific. 
It is in the hope of contributing to the realization of these ob- 
jectives that I have ventured to speak on this topic. 

I think it would be admitted by all present that, with all the 
incalculable values which Protestantism has brought to the mod- 
ern world, it has also brought certain serious disvalues. One 
of these was the loss of the sense for symbolism. When the re- 
formers broke the stained-glass windows of cathedrals, they also 
broke certain very precious windows of the soul. But the loss 
to the modern world was not merely one of ‘‘vision’”’ so to speak; 
it was also one of understanding. 

The disastrous literalism of Protestantism arose from two 

t President’s address, delivered before the American Theological Society at its meet- 
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sources. The first is well understood. The exclusive emphasis 
upon the word, and the supposed necessity of a literal inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, led to a “fundamentalism” the un- 
happy consequences of which are familiar to all. But there was 
a second source, even more important and not so well under- 
stood. Protestantism attached itself more and more to modern 
science, which (from Newton’s time on, and especially in the 
Victorian epoch) was interpreted as literal truth. Unless, there- 
fore, theology were interpreted literally, it could not, so it was 
believed, lay claim to truth. This literalism and fundamental- 
ism has revenged itself mightily in modern Protestantism, the 
result being the modernisms and humanisms with which we are 
all familiar. 

Catholic theology, on the other hand (using the term in the 
broadest sense, of course), has never been literal in this sense. 
For it symbolism has always been a theological principle. It 
has, for this very reason, I believe, escaped the more disastrous 
forms of literalism and the modern humanisms which have been 
the inevitable reactions against such fundamentalism. It is, 
then, for symbolism as a theological principle that I shall argue 
in this paper. This means not merely that the fact of symbolism 
in religion shall be more or less grudgingly admitted but rather 
that a theory of religious symbolism shall be specifically recog- 
nized as an intrinsic part of theology and theological method 
itself. 

Let me then state in a preliminary way the main theses of the 
argument that I shall offer you. They are as follows: 

1. The language of religion, whether devotional or theologi- 
cal, is inevitably and necessarily a symbolic language. This 
symbolic character has been recognized by traditional Chris- 
tianity. Symbolism is, therefore, a fundamental theological 
principle. The classical form of this principle, together with its 
assumptions or presuppositions, is the first object of our study. 

2. In contrast to this classical theory we have certain modern- 
istic theories of religious symbolism, namely, the moral theory 
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attributed to Kant, and certain humanistic and pragmatic 
theories. A critical examination of these theories, together with 
their assumptions and presuppositions, is the second part of our 
problem. 

3. We have finally the question of the truth of religious sym- 
bolism. This involves certain subordinate questions, chief of 
which are (a) that of the relation of the religious to the scien- 
tific symbol and (0) the question of literal or nonsymbolic re- 
ligious knowledge. It is here that the problem of “religious 
realism” appears. 


I. THE LANGUAGE OF RELIGION 

A favorite way of approaching the problem of religion today 
is through the problem of language. An examination of the 
language of religion and theology has led many modern phi- 
losophers, especially the so-called logical positivists, to identify 
it with the language of poetry and to see in it merely an expres- 
sion of emotion. Now it seems to me that the first condition 
of the solution of our present problem is a frank acceptance of 
the element of truth in this position and a careful sifting of 
truth from falsity. 

A popular statement, for the American mind at least, is that 
of Santayana, namely, that “religion and poetry are identical 
in essence and differ merely in the way they are attached to 
practical affairs. Poetry is called religion when it intervenes in 
life and religion poetry when it merely supervenes on life.” 
This is, I consider, an essentially false statement of the relation, 
but it is plausible because of the element of truth in it. I should 
say rather that they are similar in language but wholly different 
in essence. 

Certainly there is great similarity, if not identity of essence, 
of religion and poetry. This is seen in a certain community of 
language. The cry of the psalmist, “All flesh is grass,” is equally 
poetic and religious. The simile, ‘“‘as a flower of the field so it 
flourisheth,” is both poetic figure and religious insight. Finally, 
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the highly dramatic ‘‘the wind bloweth over it and it is gone and 
the place thereof shall know it no more,” is a highly poetic way 
of stating a fact of tremendous religious import. The vis poetica 
is present in all genuine religious language, only in the case of 
religion it is heightened and deepened in a peculiar way. It is, 
so to speak, poetry transposed to another scale. But it is this 
difference in scale which makes the difference in essence. Reli- 
gion is, to use Otto’s expression, numinous poetry. 

In his book, The Idea of the Holy, Rudolf Otto has a chapter 
on what he describes as numinous poetry. The well-known 
thesis of this book is that the religious consciousness is a unique 
form of experience characterized by a sense of the numinous 
which he describes as the mysterium tremendum, the holy or 
sacred. The “holy” for him is an a priori category, not analyz- 
able or reducible to other categories, whether existential or 
moral. He quite rightly finds this element present in all reli- 
gious language, and as that which distinguishes religious from 
other poetry. He gives illustrations from various religions—the 
Hindu, Jewish, and Christian hymns and liturgies—and non- 
linguistic media of expression, such as art and music. The reli- 
gious hymn, ode, or lyric shows this element especially, but it 
is also present in the religious dramatic and epic forms. 

Now without going into all the moot questions raised by 
Otto’s theory, I think we may accept as certain the fact that, 
however similar in character the language of religion and the 
language of ordinary poetry may be, they are fundamentally 
different in essence and that this difference is to be found pre- 
cisely at the point indicated by Otto. The language of religion 
is numinous poetry and it is numinous precisely because the 
reference of its language is always to the noumenal or the 
transcendental. Whereas the reference of the language of poetry 
in the ordinary sense is always to the phenomenal, that of re- 
ligion is always to the noumenal. In any case we shall take this 
difference as the starting-point of our analysis.” 


2 The words “numinous” and “noumenal” have, of course, wholly differrent etymo- 
logical origins, but their coincidence can, I think, for our purposes be assumed. 
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A. RELIGION AND THE LANGUAGE OF MYTH 

Part of the modern tendency to identify religion with poetry 
is the tendency to identify it also with myth. Here, again, we 
we must recognize that, while there is a relation between the 
two, there is no identity of essence. 

In asserting any necessary relation between religion and 
myth, one is of course constantly open to misunderstanding. 
The uncritical and dyslogistic view of myth, which practically 
identifies it with fiction, makes its use dangerous. But I agree 
with Nicholas Berdyaev (in his Freedom of the Spirit) that “it 
is high time that we stopped identifying myth with invention, 
with the illusions of primitive mentality and with anything, 
in fact, that is essentially opposed to reality. For that is the 
sense which we give the words myth and mythology in ordi- 
nary conversation. But behind the myth are concealed the 
greatest realities, the original phenomena of the spiritual life.” 

I think we may again take it for granted that the essence of 
this contention is accepted by all critical theologians and phi- 
losophers. There is no positive religion without mythical ele- 
ments in the philosophical sense of the term “myth.” The 
farther we follow the religious consciousness to its inmost re- 
cesses, as well as to its beginnings, the more it is found impos- 
sible to separate it from the mythical consciousness. If one does 
attempt to separate them—the belief content from the mythical 
form in which it is expressed—one has then no longer religion 
in its actual historical and objective nature, but merely a shad- 
ow picture and an empty abstraction. Nevertheless—and this 
is a point often overlooked despite this inseparable interweaving 
of the content of myth and religion—they are far from being 
identical. Neither the form nor the spirit is the same. 

The essential difference appears at this point. The religious 
form of consciousness shows itself precisely in a changed attitude 
toward the mythical picture of the world. It cannot do without 
this picture, for it is in the mythical consciousness that the im- 
mediate intuition of the meaningfulness of the world was first 
given. Nor can the religious consciousness express its deepest 
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insights without using the language of myth, the story and the 
parable, as not only Plato but also the religious geniuses of all 
time have seen. Yet in the religious consciousness the myth 
acquires a new meaning. It becomes symbolic. Religion makes 
use of the sensuous pictures and signs, but at the same time 
knows them to be such. The religious consciousness as such 
always draws the distinction between mere existence and mean- 
ing. 

This point which Cassirer emphasizes so continually through- 
out his Philosophy of Symbolic Forms is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It expresses the element of truth in Feuerbach’s doctrine 
of the “indispensable myth,” but it is also one of the conditions 
of understanding the nature and function of religious symbol- 
ism. The indispensability of myth arises precisely from the fact 
that the dramatic language of myth is the only form in which 
the experiences of the spiritual life can be expressed. 


B. THE LANGUAGE OF THEOLOGY 

The inevitable relation of the language of religion to that of 
poetry and myth is evidenced not only in the language of re- 
ligious devotion but—and this is of fundamental import for 
our entire argument—in the language of theology. The lan- 
guage of devotion is primarily lyrical. As it appears in litera- 
ture it includes the Hebrew psalms, the Vedic hymns, the hymns 
to Dionysus in the mysteries, the ‘‘Veni Creator Spiritus” and 
the ‘“‘Ave Maria” of Christian devotion. All have the peculiar 
numinous quality, ranging all the way from the groveling awe 
of the primitive to the ‘““Holy, Holy, Holy” of the “Sanctus.” 
But religion in its theological, no less than in its devotional, as- 
pect must retain its dramatic character if it is to remain re- 
ligious. 

The creed and the ‘‘dogmatic” theology developed from it 
never lose therefore some of the characters of poetry. To do so 
would be to lose the dramatic form of expression, and with it 
the expression of living experience and reality. To lose the vis 
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poetica is at the same time to lose the vis religiosa. It follows 
therefore that theology—that part of religion which treats (sys- 
tematically) of the Deity, his nature and attributes—retains, 
and must retain, this character. For credal belief God exists 
and has certain attributes and characters; for theology the ques- 
tion is the grounds for that belief and for the ascription of these 
characters. For credal belief, God became man; for theology, 
the question is, Why did God become man? Thus it is that in 
the two classics of theology, the Proslogium and the Cur Deus 
Homo of St. Anselm, the thinking never loses the dramatic char- 
acter of religious language. And this is true of all theology. 
Theology, as the name indicates, is discourse about God, and 
no talk of God could ever be in a purely mathematical, logical 
form. The essentially poetic and dramatic character of all theo- 
logical language is shown by any analysis of theological language 
as employed in the classical theological arguments. The truth 
of these assertions is vividly shown in the important volume of 
A. O. Lovejoy, entitled The Great Chain of Being. In develop- 
ing the thesis of this book he makes use of many passages from 
Western theology. An examination of these passages, which time 
will not permit me to quote here, would serve to disclose this 
fundamental character of all theological language. 


II. RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM: ITS NATURE AND FUNCTION 


It was necessary to make this examination of the language 
of religion in order to understand the necessarily symbolic ele- 
ment in both religion and theology. It seems to me that there 
are two outstanding facts which must be recognized: (a) that 
religion loses the vis religiosa when it loses the vis poetica, and 
(b) that the same is true of theology. The language of theology, 
no less than of religion, must be dramatic in character. God 
may be a mathematician (and in a sense he doubtless is) but 
neither our consciousness of God, nor our science about him, 
can be expressed in mathematical form. 

In attempting to understand religious symbolism it is im- 
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portant to recognize first of all that there is no form of human 
language, and therefore no form of human knowledge, which 
does not contain symbolic elements. A. E. Taylor is entirely 
right when he says: “I think it actually impossible to describe 
any real event in language wholly non-symbolic. No language, 
if I may be pardoned the merely apparent bull, is even approxi- 
mately free from the svmbolic except the artificial language of 
symbolic logic, and that language is impotent to describe the 
simplest and most familiar event.” 

Here, indeed, we have the crux of the matter. All language, 
and a fortiori dramatic language, in which religion alone can 
speak, is necessarily symbolic. Even science, in so far as it is 
cosmological in character, must, as H. B. Alexander has shown, 
also speak this language. Our first problem is, then, to distin- 
guish the religious symbol from other types, especially the sci- 
entific. In this task I can do no better than start with the 
analysis of Hoffding. 

“Tt is the character of all symbols,” he tells us, ‘““whether 
scientific, poetic or religious, that ideas or images are taken 
from the narrower and more intuitable regions of experience 
and used as expressions for more ideal and universal relations 
which because of their pervasiveness and ideality, cannot be 
expressed directly.’ The religious symbol shares in this general 
character of all symbols, but displays a fundamental difference 
which must be made clear. 

H6ffding finds this difference, first of all, in the unique char- 
acter of the regions of intuition from which the religious symbols 
are taken. These he describes as the great fundamental con- 
trasts of nature and human nature, such as light and darkness, 
power and weakness, life and death, spirit and matter, love and 
hate, good and evil. This is the Urspriinglicher Symbolismus, 
embodied in myth and, as a study of the mythical elements in 
religious language will show, it is in these symbols that the 
deepest insights of religion are always expressed.? But this char- 

3 Philosophy of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1906), pp. 70 ff. 
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acter of the material does not, as Héfiding recognizes, go to the 
heart of the difference. This is to be found in their noumenal 
reference, the numinous character of which we have spoken. 
As he himself says, considered epistemologically, and not psy- 
chologically, the religious symbol differs in no way from the 
metaphysical. It differs only in that its figures are more con- 
crete, richer in color and more toned with emotion; in short, 
are more akin to those of poetry. The important point is their 
metaphysical character. This becomes of significance later, for 
the classical theory of religious symbolism is, as we shall see, 
metaphysical. 


III. SYMBOLISM AS A THEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE 
THE CLASSICAL STATEMENT 


With this understanding of the inevitably symbolic character 
of religion and of the special character of the religious symbol, 
we are prepared to enter upon the consideration of symbolism 
as a theological principle. 

The classical statement of this position, for the Christian re- 
ligion at least, is to be found in the so-called ‘‘Fourfold Method” 
of symbolic interpretation. It was Christian thought which de- 
veloped this principle of symbolism for the Western world, but 
both principle and method had their roots in Hellenic thought 
and may therefore be properly characterized as representative 
of developed religion in general. There is a continuous tradi- 
tion from Plato and Philo, through Origen and Clement, Augus- 
tine and neo-Platonism, up to its complete statement in medi- 
eval times. 

According to this view, religious assertions are symbol sen- 
tences or propositions, the meaning of which must be expanded 
or interpreted. There are four stages in this interpretation, or 
four meanings of the symbol, all of which have their truth— 
the literal, the allegorical, the tropical or tropological, and the 
anagogical. The development of these meanings constitutes a 
progressive interpretation. The method was, as is well known, 
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applied primarily to the statements of scripture, more particu- 
larly the parables and miracles, but it had a universal signifi- 
cance. This we may describe as symbolism as a religious prin- 
ciple. 

It became an established principle that every fact or event in 
the realm of nature or scriptural record might be conceived as 
conveying, besides its literal meaning, these three symbolic in- 
terpretations. The interpretation called allegorical, as the term 
suggests, had reference primarily to truths of humanity as a 
whole; the story is an allegory of human life. The tropological 
applied specifically to the moral lesson that might be learned 
from the event, the assumption of purpose or teleological mean- 
ing in nature and history being the underlying postulate of all 
symbolism. The final truth was that of the anagoge—ultimate 
truth belonging neither to time nor to space. Analogical truth 
was essentially metaphysical in character, and ultimately reli- 
gious and metaphysical truth coincide. 

The important point in this doctrine of the fourfold interpre- 
tation, for our purposes at least, is the relative importance in 
the theory of the last two stages of interpretation—the tropo- 
logical and the anagogic. The moral significance of the symbol 
—its meaning for life, both individual and social—has always 
been stressed in Catholic as well as in Protestant Christianity. 
Whether religion is poetry or not, it is religion only when it 
intervenes in life, and its intervention is possible only through 
its relation to the moral and the practical. This has led, as we 
shall see, in modern times to a purely moral theory of the reli- 
gious symbol. But for the classical theory the ultimate stage 
is the anagogic, which is not only beyond the phenomenal, but 
beyond the moral in the narrow human sense. 

Literally, the word anagogic means “‘leading up to,” an eleva- 
tion of mind to “the things above.” The things above in the 
classical theory are, of course, denizens of the intelligible world, 
perfect truth, perfect goodness, and perfect beauty which, for 
Christian theology, constitute the very nature of deity itself. 
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Thus for Dante, the “bread of angels’”’ on which the soul feeds 
is both the Eucharist and the knowledge or wisdom of theology 
and philosophy. The essential character of the classical theory 
is then always metaphysical. 


A. SYMBOLISM AS A THEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE IN ST. THOMAS 


Thus symbolism is recognized as a theological principle in 
classical Christian theology. I have developed it, to be sure, only 
in connection with the Christian religious consciousness, but it 
is also an essential part of all developed religion as Cassirer 
has abundantly shown. One of the most important sources for 
the understanding of symbolism as a theological principle is to 
be found in St. Thomas’ treatise on ‘The Names of God,” 
which follows in the Summa theologica immediately after the 
discussion of ““How God Is Known to Us.” 

The treatise of the names of God takes up and answers 
twelve questions, the third of which is of special importance in 
connection with our present study. It is whether any name can 
be applied to God in a literal sense. St. Thomas answers this 
question in the affirmative, but in answering it he makes a dis- 
tinction of the utmost importance, namely, between the “‘per- 
fections themselves” and their “mode of signification.”” What 
is signified by the names, good, wise, and so forth, belongs 
literally to God who is the sum of all perfections; but their mode 
of signification, e.g., goodness, beauty, wisdom, as they appear 
in creatures, does not belong properly and strictly to God in 
whom these perfections are infinite. In this distinction is to 
be found the essentials of St. Thomas’ use of symbolism as a 
theological principle. The names of God, although they give 
us an element of nonsymbolic knowledge, nevertheless in their 
mode of signification are symbolic. What this means, of course, 
is that while the mode of signification must inevitably be 
“anthropomorphic,” since the values are found first in human 
experience, because of an analogy of being between us and God, 
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they correspond to characters intrinsic to the nature of Deity 
as such. 

This we may describe as the classical form of the anagogic 
theory. The presupposition of this theory, it is easy to see, is 
the possibility of some nonsymbolic knowledge of God, a doc- 
trine of religious realism of some sort. There are, of course, 
two possibilities here and both are represented in the classical 
tradition. On the one hand, it may be held that we have a 
direct intuitive knowledge of God or of perfect being; in other 
words, that “‘ontologism”’ which says that we have in our minds 
the idea of a being than which a greater cannot be conceived, 
and this idea includes its “existence.” Or, on the other hand, it 
may be said that we actually experience only finite degrees of 
good, and that from this experience we can argue to the neces- 
sary existence of the most perfect being. In either case, how- 
ever, there is nonsymbolic knowledge of Deity. We shall con- 
sider these possibilities later; here our only concern is to point 
out the metaphysical presuppositions of the classical theory 
and their difference from those of modernism. To these modern 
theories of religious symbolism we shal] now turn. 


IV. MODERN THEORIES OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 


Protestant theology, as distinguished from Catholic, was, as 
we have seen, characterized by its literalness. For reasons which 


we have also seen, symbolism as a theological principle fell into 
the background if it did not disappear entirely. As, however, 
Protestantism ran its course, the difficulties of its literalism 
became increasingly apparent. More and more religion was 


+I am aware, of course, that many Roman Catholic theologians distinguish be- 
tween the theory of analogy and the theory of symbolism. The former is sound doc- 
trine, the latter is error. But on this point even the scholastic philosophers are not 
agreed. In so far as St. Thomas himself is concerned, it seems to me that for him 
symbolism is a theological principle. Since the “‘mode of signification” cannot be ap- 
plied literally to God, it would seem to follow that if it can be applied at all—and St. 
Thomas holds that it can—it must be applied symbolically. For that which is not 


literal representation must be symbolic in some sense. On these points see Edwyn 
Bevan, Symbolism and Belief (London: G. Alien & Unwin Ltd., 1938), pp. 311 ff. 
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contrasted with science, and since science, especially that of the 
classical Newtonian physics, was falsely assumed to be literal 
knowledge, religion came to be thought of more and more as a 
form of symbolism. But, and this is the important point, it was 
symbolism with a difference. The anagogical reference of the 
religious symbols was increasingly denied and their reference 
made merely human and social. 

Modernist philosophies of religion all have some theory of 


religious symbolism, but these theories all differ in toto from 
the classical. In general they are all moralistic and humanistic 


in character. All agree in denying the anagogic character of the 


religious symbol. As such, they are all naturalistic in their pre- 
suppositions. While the moral theory, represented by Kant, 


still recognizes a transcendent reference of the religious symbol, 
humanistic theories, since Feuerbach, despite their various 
forms, all tend to confine the reference of the religious symbol 
to the natural, whether human or nonhuman. 


A, THE MORAL THEORY OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 

The moral theory as developed in modern times has, in gen- 
eral, been connected with Kant, for whom it is ordinarily held, 
although unjustly I believe, that the religious symbol has only 


mora] meaning and import. However that may be, the moral 
theory in the Kantian form has given rise to a modern theory 
of religious symbolism which has become clearly defined and 
has established itself firmly within the borders of Catholic mod- 
ernism and liberal Protestantism. Sabatier, and symbolofideism 
in general, and the humanism of Feuerbach are conspicuous illus- 
trations of this view. 

The essential of the moral theory is the manner in which it 
interprets the numinous character of religious language and the 
unique character of the religious symbol. This is brought out 
clearly in Feuerbach’s interpretation of this element in religion. 


The essential of man, as religious, is that he is aware of his 
finite limits. He who recognizes a limit is already in reflection 
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beyond it, and for the classical theory this sense of the ‘‘beyond” 
or the infinite is the source of religion, for it implies that man is 
a part or is related to infinite being. For Feuerbach, and for the 
moral theory in general, the sense of the infinite implies no such 
thing. It implies merely that man is a part of humanity and 
the stirrings of the so-called infinite in him are merely the 
stirrings of humanity. 

It is important to realize that Kant himself, although credited 
with being the father of this theory, did not himself really hold 
it. Although his Janguage is unfortunately ambiguous, he really 
held an anagogic or metaphysical theory of the religious symbol, 
as the entire tenor of the Critique of the Practical Reason makes 
clear, no less than a careful reading of the Critique of Judgment. 
He specifically held that phenomenal categories could be ap- 
plied to the noumenal symbolically. 

There is an important passage in the Critique of Judgment 
(secs. 89 and go) in which he is asserting the possibility of a 
theology and seeks to harmonize that with what the critique 
of the speculative reason said of the categories. Kant points 
out that if I apply a phenomenal category to a supersensible 
being, namely, God, I can no longer apply it literally. Thus, if 
I speak of him as a “first mover,” I must abstract from all 
spatial and temporal elements involved in the notion of motion, 
and the notion can therefore no longer give us knowledge in the 
sense of empirical science. Nevertheless, he insists that the cate- 
gories are applicable to God symbolically. We cannot, of course, 
operate with them, for operation involves space and time; but 
we can understand with them. He holds that “a cognition of 
God and of his being (theology) is possible by means of the 
properties and determinations of his causality merely thought 
of in him according to analogy which has all requisite reality 
in a practical reference, although only in respect to this.”’ 

This is but one passage of many in which Kant makes it 
clear that he believes that there is ‘‘cognition of God,” and that 
this cognition is possible through symbols taken from the sensi- 
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ble or phenomenal world. This Kantian position has been well 
expressed in a more modern form by E. Brunner in his excellent 
study of religious knowledge (Das Symbolische in der religiésen 
Erkenntniss). In his discussion of the religious symbo) he dis- 
tinguishes between primary and secondary religious symbolism: 
the secondary symbols correspond to the divine attributes and 
activities, the primary symbols to God or deity, the subject of 
the attributes or activities. Expansion of the secondary attri- 
butes shows their reference to be, as the moral theory main- 
tains, to the highest and deepest in human experience. But 
the unique character of the primary symbol, God, is found pre- 
cisely in the fact that it stands for, or refers to, not these values 
as such, but the metempirical or transcendent implicate of these 
values; in Brunner’s terms, “the overworld latent or implied in 
the moral values.”” Thus, while both the names for God and 
for his attributes and activities have a symbolic element, there 
is an element in all symbolic knowledge which is nonsymbolic, 
namely, the direct knowledge or intuition of this reference to an 
overworld. 

The significant point in this theory is the interpretation of 
the primary symbolism, namely, the idea of God itself. On this 
view, the idea of God, to use the terms of Brightman, ‘“‘symbol- 
izes the unity and harmony of value and existence or being.” 
Such a view is, of course, not the classical theory in its ordinary 
expression, but it is an anagogic theory. It at least recognizes 
the fundamental thesis of the classical theory, namely, that an 
adequate theory of religious symbolism must be anagogic or 
metaphysical. 


B. HUMANISTIC AND PRAGMATIC THEORIES 


It is all important, I think, to recognize that the moral theory 
of Kant did not deny the anagogic or metaphysical im- 
port of the religious symbol; that here, as elsewhere, his break 
with traditional philosophy and theology is much less serious 
than is ordinarily understood. But if Kant did not deny the 
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anagogic theory, the moral theories of humanism and prag- 
matism, developed under his influence, do. 

The essential of all such theories was expressed by Feuerbach 
in the thesis that the sense of the infinite implies no reference 
to noumenal or infinite being. It implies merely that man is 
part of humanity, and the religious stirrings in him are merely 
the stirrings of humanity. In other words, religious symbols are 
symbolic merely of human values and the names, both for God 
and for his attributes, have reference merely to the highest and 
deepest in us. 

It is not my purpose here to enter upon a critique of humanis- 
tic theories of religion as such, but solely as they affect the 
problem of symbolism. As such they have all the difficulties of a 
purely moral theory with additional defects of their own. The 
essential character of all such theories is that they interpret the 
symbol in terms of what is not meant by the symbol. The ap- 
parent meaning of the religious symbol is its reference to over- 
individual values; its real meaning, according to humanism, is 
to be found in causes, environmental and social, which have 
produced the images and symbols. On this theory the religious 
symbol becomes doubly fictitious and illusory. It is illusory in 
the first place, because, although apparently referring to the 
superhuman, it really refers only to human values. It is illu- 
sory, in the second place, because, while apparently referring 
to values, in reality it refers merely to physical and social 
causes. Humanistic theories inevitably become theories of 
“fruitful illusion.” The symbols of the religious imagination 
are really fictions, although useful fictions. They become merely 
behavioral symbols; the question then is one not of symbolic 
truth but of symbolic effectiveness. 

The virtual atheism of humanism is then much more intelligi- 
ble when it becomes explicit atheism. It would be much more 
intelligible to see in the language of religion a purely emotive 
language and one which is, strictly speaking, meaningless. Thus, 
when a representative humanist (Dr. Holmes) tells us that 
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“until the supernatural is eliminated from the minds of men 
we shall not be able to comprehend the nature of religion,” we 
can only reply that to comprehend it thus is to dissolve it into 
something else—to denature it as religion. 


V. SYMBOLIC AND LITERAL KNOWLEDGE IN RELIGION 
THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS REALISM 


Modernist theories of religious symbolism, as contrasted with 
all forms of the classical, are then characterized by the denial 
of all transcendent reference to the symbol, its reference being 
only to the moral and the human. This essential character, in 
contrast to the realism of the classical theory, may be described 
as religious nominalism. 

Religious nominalism has found repeated statement through- 
out this modern naturalistic era. I choose as my illustration a 
presentation taken from Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of 
Christianity. 

If the predicates of God are an anthropomorphism, if love, goodness, 
personality are human attributes, so also is the subject which you suppose 
here—the existence of God, the belief that there is a god—an anthro- 
pomorphism, a presupposition purely human. Yet, he alone is a true 
atheist to whom the predicates of the divine being, e.g., love, justice, 
wisdom are nothing, not he to whom the subject of these predicates is 
nothing. And in no wise is the negation of the subject necessarily also 
the negation of the predicates considered in themselves. These have an 
intrinsic independent reality; they force their recognition upon man by 
their very nature. The idea of God is dependent upon the idea of justice, 
of goodness, of wisdom .... but the converse does not hold. Religion, 
however, knows nothing of anthropomorphism; to it they are not anthro- 
pomorphisms—they are pronounced to be images only by the under- 
standing that reflects upon religion. 


Here we have the essentials of all humanism—its religious 
nominalism and virtual atheism. It is that the existence of God 
is itself an anthropomorphism—a supposition purely human. It 
is an attempt to retain the religious symbols and their values 
without the object which alone gives them significance as val- 
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ues. Religious nominalism is “empty” symbolism. Being thus 
empty, it leads to the stultification of all religion. 


A. RELIGIOUS REALISM: NONSYMBOLIC RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Religious realism, defined in the broadest sense, is an episte- 
mological theory which asserts that religion gives us knowledge, 
both of the divine attributes and of the subject of the divine 
attributes. It insists that assertions about the nature of God 
are real assertions and that these descriptions are not descrip- 
tions that “describe nothing.” 

In this general sense all genuine religion is realistic and all 
adequate theories of religious knowledge must be realistic. The 
numinous character of religious language and the unique char- 
acter of the religious symbol require that religious experience, 
in order to retain its character as religious, must have a unique 
object, and that propositions embodying that experience have 
a transcendent reference. The difficulty is to state the theory 
adequately. 

One form of this theory, which, I confess, I have never been 
able really to understand, seems to hold that we have some sort 
of experience, in the sense of the ordinary empiricist, of the 
divine being or entity, God, the subject of the theological predi- 
cates. In the attempt to make religion purely empirical, aware- 
ness of God is likened to the perception of a physical object— 
“perception in a complex’’—the only difference being that our 
data are not sensuous. Much more understandable is the fur- 
ther step taken by Professor Wieman when he maintains that 
the data of religion are as sensuous as those of science. But 
surely such a theory, in either form, plays directly into the 
hands of the positivist and humanist. With a religious realism 
thus stated, criticism can, I am afraid, make short work. Re- 
ligious words, the names of the gods, so the positivist may say, 
had, it is true, originally empirical reference and therefore mean- 
ing; for they did then refer to observable entities, such as light, 
thunder, fire, etc. But they have ceased to have meaning, for 
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they no longer refer to anything observable. On such a religious 
realism we have either positivism or incommunicable mysti- 
cism. 

Somewhat more tenable is that form of religious realism which 
speaks not of an entity which is the object of a unique religious 
experience, not of the Deity, but of a quality of deity which 
pervades as a presence the phenomena of experience. This no- 
tion of an emergent quality of deity, maintained by S. Alexander 
and others, in some way experienced as other qualities, is an 
attractive and fascinating one. It affords a sort of empirical 
way of expressing the numinous character of religious experience 
and language. But such a notion also has it difficulties. In the 
strict meaning of sense experience we know of no kind by which 
such a quality could be intuited. Moreover, the notion of God 
as a quality, still more as an emergent, is one which it is diffi- 
cult to make intelligible to the religious consciousness. Never- 
theless, it is possible to make use of this notion if we are careful 
to avoid the implications which a too literal conception of qual- 
ity seems to involve. There is a sense in which we may speak 
of a numinous quality of experience which we may call the 
“quality of deity.” It is, I think, not a unique datum of experi- 
ence so much as a unique dimension which many data of ex- 
perience may have. In the terminology of value theory, the 
“holy” is not a separate value but a dimension of the other 
values, sensuous, aesthetic, moral. Though not exclusively con- 
nected with the moral, it is, however, only in connection with 
the moral that the full religious quality is felt. It is only when 
“the infinitely other” fuses with the “‘infinitely good” that the 
full quality of deity is experienced. The referent of primary re- 
ligious symbolism is not, as we saw, the moral values as such, 
but the metempirical coimplicate of these values. It is this that 
gives them their religious dimension. This dimension, I should 
maintain, is as much a part of the experience of values, is as 


much intuited as these values. 
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B. THE RELIGIOUS A PRIORI 


To my mind, then, as is now evident, there is no tenable re- 
ligious realism which does not involve a doctrine of the religious 
a priori. I am a religious realist, as opposed to the religious 
nominalist; that is, I believe that no tenable view of religious 
symbolic knowledge can be developed which does not presup- 
pose direct knowledge of the nonsymbolic. But I believe that 
this knowledge must be a priori. In this respect, I am in sym- 
pathy with Professor Bixler’s careful answer to the question, 
“Can Religion Become Empirical?” Surely “the resort to em- 
piricism in religion” has, as he says, “raised at least as many 
problems as it has solved.’’s 

A religious realism, in the sense of the a priori, brings us back, 
however, to the traditional view in one of its important forms. 
The idea of a most perfect being is given as a necessary coimpli- 
cate of our experience of human values, and it is only on the 
basis of this fact that we can with any justification extend our 
human categories symbolically to the divine. This is, to my 
mind, the great and inexpugnable element in the historical 
ontologism of Christian theology and in the ontological argu- 
ment. The ens perfectissimum is God. Perfection is not a predi- 
cate of deity, but the essence of deity itself. 

It is quite generally held that Kant once and for all disposed 
of ontologism and the ontological argument. This I believe to be 
a mistake, although I shall not argue the point here. As a 
matter of fact, I do not believe that he himself really thought 
that he had disposed of it. The really significant contribution 
of Kant lay elsewhere, namely, in showing, once and for all, 
that there are no purely empirical proofs for the existence of 
God, that the so-called empirical proofs really presuppose the 
ontological. Gilson has admitted (in The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy) that the ontological proof is the “initial datum”’ 
of the empirical or inductive proofs. But what really is the 


5 J. S. Bixler, ‘‘Can Religion Become Empirical?” in the volume of essays entitled 
The Nature of Religious Experience. 
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difference between saying, with Kant, that the empirical or 
inductive proof presupposes the ontological or that the latter 
is the initial datum on which the other proofs rest? The point 
at issue is whether, were there no such initial datum, however 
we get it, there could be any empirical argument or proof. 
What Kant did not see is that the moral argument also pre- 
supposes this initial datum. This is clearly seen in the nature 
of the argument from degrees of good in St. Thomas, out of 
which Kant’s moral argument developed. There has indeed 
been much dispute among Thomistic scholars whether this 
moral argument is not a form of the ontological. I should not 
wish to say that it is a form of the ontological argument but, 
using Gilson’s terms again, it presupposes it as its initial datum. 

In sum—and this is the point I wish to emphasize here—an 
adequate theory of religious symbolism does presuppose reli- 
gious realism or a nonsymbolic knowledge of deity, but such 
knowledge must contain an a priori element. No empirical ar- 
gument for God’s existence can be formulated which does not 
presuppose an a priori knowledge of deity as an initial datum. 
If the perfect or infinite were not a necessary coimplicate of 
our imperfect and finite consciousness, we should never even 
raise the problem of the existence of God at all. 


VI. SYMBOLISM IN THEOLOGY AND SYMBOLISM 
IN SCIENCE 

Symbolism as a theological principle cannot be enunciated 
without raising the question of symbolic truth in religion. Nor 
can this question be raised without involving problems of sym- 
bolism in other fields of experience, pre-eminently that of sci- 
ence. It is to these problems that we must now turn. 

The present pope is reported to have said that “Those who 
speak of the incompatibility of science and religion either make 
science say that which it never said or make religion say that 
which it never taught.” For myself, I believe this to be in 
principle true. Kant, it will be recalled, said it is wonderful 
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what little minds can do with great issues, and I believe it is the 
fatality of little minds to make both science and religion say 
what they really do not mean. 

We are familiar enough with this fatality in religion. Bibli- 
cal literalism, as well as the credal literalism of theology, of 
which I shall speak presently, has made religion say what it 
never really taught. The literalism of modern science, until 
very recent times, has continually made science say what we 
now know it never really said. Literalism is as much a nuisance 
in science as in religion and the literalism of Newtonian physics, 
which made of the world a congeries of little bits of matter, was 
as inimical to both thought and culture as the literalism which 
made of it the manufactured article of a “big man.” Both were 
guilty of the ‘‘fallacy of misplaced literalism” and out of this 
fallacy arose the chief difficulties of science and religion. 


A. SYMBOLISM AS A SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE 


The problem of the relation of science and religion is then, 
from one aspect, the problem of the relation of two types of 
symbolism or of two symbolic forms. Both science and religion 
recognize their symbolic character. I shall start, therefore, with 
symbolism as a scientific principle. 

The development of this part of my general thesis requires 
much more of an elaboration than time will allow. Fortunately 
in this presence I can presuppose a good deal. Over and over 
again, we are told, by the physical scientists themselves, that 
between what is called Newtonian science and that of the pres- 
ent there is in this respect a great gap. Sir William Thomson’s 
idea of the “understanding” of a phenomenon of nature is con- 
stantly contrasted with the notion of the scientific concept 
since Hertz. For the former to understand was to construct a 
mechanical model which should “represent literally the happen- 
ing in all its parts.” For the latter to understand involves no 
such literal copy, but a relation that is purely symbolic. This 
contrast of the symbol with the literal or copy theory is a com- 
monplace of present-day scientific epistemology. 
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The significance of this, in the first place, is that symbolism 
has been accepted as a scientific principle—as part of the new 
scientific epistemology. For proof of this statement I could, of 
course, cite all the leading physicists—Jeans, Max Planck, 
Weyl—for all of whom our concepts of the physical world are 
“to an incalculable degree ideal constructions,” and the knowl- 
edge which they give symbolic. A summary statement by Weyl 
of the principle must suffice for our present purpose. “Science,” 
he writes, “concedes to idealism that its objective world is not 
given, but propounded (like a problem to be solved) and that 
it can be constructed only by symbols.” For myself I draw the 
same idealistic consequences as does Weyl, but these are not 
necessary for the present argument. All that is necessary is the 
acceptance of symbolism as a scientific principle. 

The acceptance of this principle is significant itself, as an im- 
portant party of the philosophy of science. It is in fact changing 
in significant ways our evaluation of science. But even more 
important, from our standpoint at least, are the possibilities it 





opens up for the understanding of the relations of science and 
its symbolisms to other aspects of human experience, more par- 
ticularly the religious. The assumption underlying the entire 
humanistic treatment of religion, more especially that of the 
positivists, is the literal significance of scientific concepts. This 
has resulted in extreme cases in the extrusion of theology from 
the sphere of knowledge and its relegation to that of poetry. 
I believe that the recognition of the essentially symbolic char- 
acter of our fundamental physical concepts must lead not only 
to a revaluation of scientific knowledge but also to an equally 
fundamental revaluation of religious concepts and symbols. 
The point I have been making has been expressed by Edding- 
ton in a number of contexts, but pre-eminently in Science and 
the Unseen World. In using him to point my moral I do not wish 
to commit myself either to his brand of idealism or to all his 
positions on moot scientific questions, but rather to emphasize 
a general epistemological thesis, shared, I believe, by a great 
© Mind and Nature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934), pp. 38f. 
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many scientists. ‘“The exploration of the external world by sci- 


ence leads,” he tells us, “not to concrete reality, but to a shad- 
ow world of symbols beneath which these methods are not 


adapted to penetrating. Force, energy, dimensions belong to 


the world of symbols; it is out of such conceptions that we have 
built the external world of physics. What other conception,” he 


asks, ‘have we? After exhausting physical methods we must 


again return to the inmost recesses of consciousness. It is the 
very essence of this world that the conception of personality 


should dominate.’’ The reaction against anthropomorphism is 


understandable, he recognizes. But it is nevertheless in prin- 
ciple unsound. In the world of moral and religious experi- 


ence a wholly different kind of symbol is requisite. The explora- 


tion of this aspect of experience leads to a wholly different world 
outlook than the scientific, and for the expression of this out- 


look a wholly different symbolic form is necessary. 


B. THE FALLACY OF MISPLACED LITERALISM 


Both science and religion are justified in insisting upon a 
literal element in their knowledge, or as I should prefer, the 
nonsymbolic. The notion of symbol and symbolic knowledge is 
meaningless unless some form of nonsymbolic knowledge is pre- 
supposed. A theory of universal symbolism or metaphor is 
equivalent to a pan-fictionism. The question is precisely where 
this literal or nonsymbolic knowledge is to be found. To find it 
in the wrong place is to be guilty of what I shall call the “fallacy 
of misplaced literalism.’’ Both religion and science are often 
guilty of this fallacy. 

This fallacy as it appears in science is evident on the slightest 
inspection and is recognized by all of the more enlightened 
modern physicists. It consists in attributing to our symbolic 
constructions the status of sensuously observable entities. We 
need not go to the length of Eddington of calling electrons 
merely dummies in our mathematical equations, nor of Jeans 
of calling them clothes with which we drape our mathematical 
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equations; but we can agree with Margenau that their ontologi- 
cal status is a wholly metaphysical question. In any case, this 
fallacy of misplaced literalism consists precisely in taking our 
sensible and pseudosensible constructs—in other words, our 
scientific anthropomorphisms—as though they were literal 
copies. Out of this procedure has come the major part of the 
antireligious dogmatisms of science. 

No less serious is this fallacy when it appears as religion. In 
the terms of St. Thomas, it is taking “‘modes of signification” 
as they appear in creatures as though they belonged properly 
and strictly to God in whom these perfections are infinite. 
There is literal knowledge of God, but it is not found in those 
anthropomorphisms in terms of which his nature is inevitably 
expressed for our type of consciousness. God is, as we have 
seen, our word for the unity and harmony of value and being. 
Of him, therefore, the perfections in their infinite nature are 
literally true. But to call the values as experienced by creatures 
literally true of deity involves the fallacy of misplaced literal- 
ness. 

Considerations of this nature have a special bearing on the 
problems which have arisen in connection with the nature and 
interpretation of creeds, more particularly the Nicene. These 
contain, as is generally recognized, three types of propositions; 
those which have to do with the timeless being and nature of 
God (before all worlds); those which have to do with his rela- 
tions to the cosmos (creation, etc.); and those which are the 
statements of historical fact. The symbolic element in the first 
two is recognized, not only actually but in principle, by the 
classical theory of the symbol. They are not literal in their 
mode of signification. The literalness of the statements of his- 
toric fact raises the chief issue. 

This issue is discussed with admirable clearness and candor 
by A. E. Taylor in his chapter on “Religion and the Historical.’” 


7 The Faith of a Moralist, IL (Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews, 1926-28; London: Macmillan, 1930), chap. iv, pp. 141 f. 
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He points out that “attempts to divest religion of attachments 
to historical persons and events is an attempt to manufacture 
the supreme reality out of mere universals, or to make an ‘is’ 
out of a mere ‘ought,’ and ends in degrading religion into a 
mere theosophy.” The historical element in religion is then an 
essential part of its nature. But he also rightly sees that no 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn between the symbolical and 
the historical, as is often done in the interpretation of the creeds. 
Such a distinction can only be regarded as one of degree. The 
fundamental difficulty, he recognizes, lies in the nature of lan- 
guage itself. ‘No language is even approximately free from the 
symbolic except the artificial language of mathematical logic 
and that logic is impotent to describe the simplest and most 
familiar event.”’ Here we have the crux of the matter. All lan- 
guage, and a fortiori dramatic language, in which alone religion 
can speak, is in principle symbolic. This fact does not, however, 
exclude the equally important fact that real events take place 
in time which have the numinous quality of deity, and these 
constitute the historical element in religion. In rendering these 
real events and their quality in language, only that language 
can be used which was made to describe the phenomenal or 
created with the inevitable consequence that the language must 
be symbolic. It is for this reason, as we have seen, that the 
language of religion must have the vis poetica. It is for this 
reason also that in Christian theology the creed, as a whole, is 
called a “‘symbol” and is recognized as a symbolic form in which 
the nonsymbolic is expressed. 

It is then—to return to the Pope’s statement—of the utmost 
importance to determine what both religion and science really 
say. There can be no manner of doubt that they are both con- 
stantly made to say what they really do not mean, and when 
this is done there is of course no possibility of mutual under- 
standing. Now it is not within either my competence or the 
province of this address to attempt to tell you what either sci- 
ence or religion really says. I am neither a scientist nor a theo- 
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logian. It is, however, quite within my province, as a philoso- 
pher, to say that no adequate interpretation of either is possible 
until we recognize that symbolism is a fundamental principle 
in the methodology of both. And, moreover, that there is no 
possibility of relating the two until we recognize that both are 
symbolic forms or ways of representing symbolically the same 
ultimate reality. 

There is a much-quoted statement of Clutton-Brock to the 
effect that “religion is forced to tell many little lies in the inter- 
est of a great truth, while science inclines to tell many little 
truths in the interest of a great lie.” I agree with Reinhold 
Niebuhr in his interpretation of this statement, that the great 
truth in the interest of which the so-called little lies are told, 
is that life and history have a meaning, and that the source and 
fulfilment of that meaning lie beyond history. But I should 
deny that they are little lies unless they are taken as literally 
true. On the other hand, it is a great lie in the interest of which 
science tells its little truths, namely, that spatiotemporal reali- 
ties are self-contained and self-explanatory. But the little truths 
science tells are as much lies as the big lie, if our statements 
about spatiotemporal realities are taken as literally true of ulti- 
mate reality. In science and religion alike we cannot distinguish 
truth from falsity until we know what both really say. 


VII. THE DILEMMA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
THE PROBLEM OF THE LITERAL 


I have now developed the main theses of my general topic, 
“Symbolism as a Theological Principle.”’ I have shown, I think, 
not only why religious knowledge is necessarily symbolic but 
why, in view of that fact, symbolism must consciously be made 
a theological principle. I have shown, in the second place, that 
science, also, to use an expression of Cassirer, is symbolic form. 
Symbolism is also a scientific principle and the relation of sci- 
ence to religion is a problem of the relation of two symbolic 


forms. 
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Now it cannot be denied that theses such as the foregoing 
are bound to meet with a very definite resistance. Some of you 
have doubtless felt that resistance. If you are primarily men of 
science you may have resisted the notion of science as symbol- 
ism; if you are primarily men of religion it is against symbolism 
as a theological principle that you may inwardly strive. It is, 
in fact, only unwillingly that either of these two great symbolic 
forms realize their own intrinsic nature. Of the two, however, 
it is in the main religion that is most unwilling. As a theological 
friend of mine says of himself, every move towards symbolism 
is followed by fits of literalism. 

Now in a sense this is as it should be. The literalist is indeed 
a nuisance in both science and religion, but he is the unmitigated 
nuisance he is precisely because he has a great deal to say for 
himself. Because men are guilty of the fallacy of misplaced 
literalism, it does not follow that there is no literal knowledge 
at all. The plain man feels, and rightly, that there must be 
literal or nonsymbolic knowledge somewhere. 

That there is a nonsymbolic element in both science and re- 
ligion I would be the last to deny—I have, in fact, insisted upon 
it throughout—the problem is as to the locus of this element. 
So far as science is concerned, we may perhaps place it where 
critical science is disposed to locate it, namely, in those proposi- 
tions which refer directly to sensuously observable entities. Per- 
sonally I should be disposed to place it where Kant did, namely, 
in connection with the categories of the understanding. Only 
propositions about phenomena can be called literal, all others 
being symbolic. But I should not insist upon this here. In the 
case of religion, on the other hand, it is the phenomenal cate- 
gories which when applied to the noumenal are symbolic, while 
the consciousness of the metempirical coimplicate of our human 
values is the nonsymbolic. In any case there is nonsymbolic re- 
ligious knowledge, although it cannot be expressed except in 
symbolic form. 
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A. THE DILEMMA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

That religious knowledge must be in part symbolic we may 
now see; but what we want, we are told, is the “blunt” truth, 
not truth seen through a glass darkly. But literal or blunt truth 
has, alas, through the fallacy of misplaced literalism, the un- 
happy fashion of becoming untruth. This is the dilemma of the 
religious consciousness. Stated in other words, “religion cannot 
do without the supernatural, yet it cannot do with it; for it 
refuses to be completely rationalized.’* It cannot do without 
the supernatural, for if it attempts to, it is no longer religion. 
When the humanist tells us that until the supernatural is elimi- 
nated from the minds of men we shall not be able to compre- 
hend the nature of religion, we can only answer that to com- 
prehend it in his sense is to dissolve it into something else— 
to denature it. On the other hand, if it retains the supernatural, 
religion must speak as symbol and parable, for only so can we 
speak about that which transcends nature and its categories. 
This situation has been called by Professor Bennett the dilemma 
of religion and it is a real dilemma which remains in all its 
stubbornness. There have been two typical ways of meeting 
this dilemma, both of which involve the dissolving of religion 
into something else. 

The first of these is the familiar one of dissolving it into 
poetry. This is, of course, an easy solution of the problem. On 
the assumption that if assertions do not have literal significance, 
they have no significance at all, it may be argued, as by the 
positivists, that the language of religion is wholly emotive and 
that it really says nothing at all. It is not surprising that this 
solution has attracted many minds who seek short cuts to the 
solution of difficult problems and are not particularly conscien- 
tious as to the facts they trample down in taking the short cut. 
The trouble is, of course, that it is far too simple. It assumes 


8 Charles A. Bennett, The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931). 
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that because the vis poetica is necessarily present in all genuine 
religious language, religion is only poetry; and, second, be- 
cause it is poetic it cannot give us truth. I do not know which 
is a greater stultification of human experience, the inhuman 
positivism which says that religious assertions are pseudosen- 
tences and meaningless or the humanistic sentimentalist who 
seeks to retain religious meanings after their truth values are 
denied. 

The second way of meeting the dilemma is to dissolve religion 
wholly into philosophy or metaphysics, a solution advocated by 
certain forms of metaphysical idealism. ‘Religion must,” in 
the words of Croce, “‘allow itself to be dissolved into philoso- 
phy.” Religion is in principle mythology, in the broad sense of 
the term, and, as such, its fate is to be the vestibule of meta- 
physics. It is true that Croce recognizes in religion a puzzling 
something which is more than philosophy, namely, worship. 
Nevertheless its fortune, whether good or bad, is to be thus dis- 
solved. This solution obviously does greater justice to the facts 
of religion than the former. Hegel, for instance, never denied 
the anagogic character of the religious symbols or that they give 
us truth. But the difficulties here are also very great; this solu- 
tion is also far too simple. It assumes that the vis poetica can 
be eliminated from religion and religion still remain. To elimi- 
nate the historical element from religion—and the dramatic 
language in which alone the historical can be expressed—is to 
degrade religion into a mere theosophy. To dissolve religion 
into metaphysics is to denature it just as surely as to dissolve 
it into poetry. 

Now, in my view, neither of these ways of solving the dilemma 
is possible, nor is either necessary. And it is in a sense precisely 
for the solution of this dilemma that I have developed the 
proposition, “symbolism as a theological principle.”” Both types 
of solution proceed, I believe, on certain false assumptions: (1) 
that what we really want is the so-called blunt truth; and (2) 
that even if we really wanted it we could actually get it. Now 
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I do not deny that many of us think that we want this kind 
of truth. I suppose all of us want it in our naive and unguarded 
moments. But really to want it is to be unaware of the nature 
of either language or truth. For what is called blunt truth is 
almost invariably a case of the fallacy of misplaced literalism. 
The plain, blunt man, at least as I have known him, is usually 
as deficient in imagination and insight as in philosophical under- 
standing. But even if the blunt truth is what we want, we could 
never get it, at least not in this world. To suppose that we can 
is to misunderstand entirely the nature of language and expres- 
sion which, as we have seen, is without symbolic elements only 
when it says nothing. When one really understands the nature 
of language, one sees, with A. E. Taylor, that to talk at all is 
to use symbol. 


B. THE LOCUS OF THE LITERAL IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


But you will finally ask—and I am not insensible to your 
growing impatience—where then is the literal in theological 
knowledge? What is the locus of the literal when we avoid the 
fallacy of misplaced literalism? Surely you can be plain and 
blunt enough to state this finally in words of one syllable. 

My answer to this question is, I think, clear enough. It is, 
in principle, no different from what I have described as the 
classical answer. It is true, I should say, that the predicates 
we apply to God, to the infinite and the absolute, are, in their 
mode of signification, all symbolic. For we cannot apply them 
other than as they appear in creatures. But the perfections 
themselves, for which these predicates stand, or to which they 
refer, are true literally. Otherwise expressed, the language of 
religion, like all language, has a symbolic element in it, by vir- 
tue of its origin in creatures; but the numinous quality which 
permeates and informs that language refers to a perfect being 
which is the necessary coimplicate of all our experience and its 
expression. This is the locus of the literal. 

I am not disposed to deny that, in the context of modern 
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thought and knowledge, this classical formulation of symbolism 
as a theological principle may, with advantage, be restated. 
Indeed, some suggestions as to its restatement are implied in 
what has preceded. But no restatement, I am convinced, can 
change in principle the line between the literal and the symbolic, 
as here drawn. To place it elsewhere means, I think, necessarily 
one of two alternatives: either humanism with its implied nat- 
uralism and atheism or negative theology with its agnosticism 
and inexpressible mysticism. 

These are the Scylla and the Charybdis between which reli- 
gion and theology find themselves sailing today. Both arise 
out of the fallacy of misplaced literalism and both can be es- 
caped only by reinstating in satisfactory form the notion of 
symbolism as a theological principle. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 











THE CRITERION OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


VIDENCES of organized religious ritual go back some 
twenty-five thousand years into the distant past. How 
much farther these developed forms may be eventually 

traced, one may only hazard opinions. Enough has been dis- 
closed of the life of ancient men to make clear that members of 
the human race, even at the lowest stages of culture, experi- 
enced religious emotions and gave form to the religious re- 
sponse. The history of religious cultures, therefore, presents a 
vast complexity of human behavior and institutional form 
which has come to be designated religious. 

The historian takes this wealth of varying forms descriptively 
without attempting to evaluate it. His task is primarily that 
of recording and understanding the phenomena of the various 
cultures which, in the language of these respective peoples, have 
been considered imperatively sacred to accepted custom and 
worthy of promotion. This distinctively descriptive nature of 
the historian’s role in religion has not always been clearly recog- 
nized or accepted, even by the historian himself. The conflict 
among scholars, for example, as to whether distinction shall be 
made between magic and religion, which has assumed such 
prominence in the literature of the history of religions, illus- 
trates the point. The pertinence of this distinction turns upon 
the question: ‘Is the task at hand descriptive or evaluative?” 
The study of religions began with the comparative interest and 
only gradually assumed a disciplined, historical method. The 
historian of religion does not set magic over against religion. 
Rather, he speaks of the elementary forms of the religious life 
in contrast to rites and institutions of the culture religions. 

The philosopher of religion assumes the further and more 
hazardous task of interpreting religious phenomena with a view 
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to critical evaluation and judgment. His role is nearer to the 
contemporary scene than that of the historian, for he feels con- 
stantly the pressure of demands from theologian and preacher, 
who, in turn, are continually having to meet the question of the 
plain man, “What do these things mean for me today?” Conse- 
quently, the philosopher of religion does not escape the prac- 
tical bent, however objective he may strive to be. Yet, the 
philosopher of religion, if his interpretations are to be valid, 
must always remain adequately aware of the historian’s re- 
search and his descriptive data as well as of researches in related 
sciences; else his interpretations of religion narrow to such 
specific proportions as to cease to be philosophy of religion and 
become, instead, theological philosophy or, as Héffding once 
called it, ‘‘religious philosophy.” 

The nature of the religious life, then, from the point of view 
of philosophy of religion, must be viewed in relation to the data 
of the wider field of historical science, but from the more re- 
stricted standpoint of a normative rather than a descriptive 
inquiry. In the light of the historical study of religion, such a 
normative study poses two primary questions: (1) What is the 
religious life in contradistinction to the nonreligious or the 
irreligious life? (2) What varying degrees of religious living may 
be observed? 

What is the religious life in contrast to the nonreligious life? 
Before this question can be properly dealt with, a criterion for 
judgment must be determined. I should like to suggest that 
this criterion be sought in the psychological condition of attach- 
ment to life. In its elementary sense the religious relation im- 
plies projection of the self. The life that withdraws into itself, 
thereby becoming secluded and detached from environing reali- 
ties, takes on certain characteristics. We must distinguish here 
between kinds of solitary existence. Everyone who seeks soli- 
tude and shuns society may not be said to have become de- 
tached from life in this fundamental sense. He may simply have 


abandoned one form of sound intercourse for another which he 
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prefers. The mystic becomes an ascetic so far as the throbbing 
world about him is concerned, but his life opens into a vital, 
self-giving communion in his outreach toward union with the 
divine. The scholar may withdraw from the turbulent streams 
of current affairs, but his mind goes forth to the ends of the 
earth, or to the far-distant reaches of antiquity, bringing him 
into association with a world of life, however removed or re- 
mote from the immediate, common life that is alive with people 
and events. The naturalist may leave the world of men, may 
build a hut in Walden for the meager sum of twenty-eight 
dollars; yet his days will be lived beyond himself, in zestful com- 
munication with kinsmen of the wild. Solitude is not identical 
with detachment from social reality; nor need it make for the 
in-growing self. The detachment which precludes any form of 
projection, which envelops the individual with an atmosphere 
of utter distrust or disdain, and leaves him reluctant to thrust 
himself beyond the confines of his solitary self, is separation 
from reality that is utterly without the religious relation. Few 
people ever reach that degree of isolation, although great num- 
bers of them approach it. The separation may be confirmed, 
habitual, and confident; or it may be seasonal and temporary, 
echoing the voice of despair. The former rarely becomes articu- 
late because its cynical state makes it reluctant to be communi- 
cative. The latter is generally passionately expressive. The 
prayer literature of all religions and all peoples is dramatic with 
the outpouring of the lonely soul, of the alienated soul, seeking 
re-establishment in the spiritual relationship. 

We come to this minimum observation, then, that they who 
are without the ability or the incentive to project life toward 
ends beyond the self are nonreligious. They are without the 
organic response that leads to the religious relationship with 
life. When this confirmed form of nonreligious life becomes ar- 
rogant and irreverent or defiant of reality, and repudiates devo- 
tion to it, it may be said to have become irreligious. They who 
have the incentive, but not the ability to project life, may not be 
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said to be nonreligious but religionless. They are without capac- 
ity to achieve the sense of devotion, due to various conditions: 
intellectual perplexity, moral frustration, an unconquerable ego, 
etc. 

Our analysis thus far brings us to the conclusion that the 
religious life is pre-eminently one in which the self responds 
expansively toward ends beyond the ego. When this response 
takes on intensity through persistent and emotional commit- 
ment, it becomes devotion. In all the religions of the world this 
element is seen to be a constant factor. 

The criteria for interpreting the religious life begins to be 
clear. All forms of projection are descriptively religious; but 
not all forms are religious in the normative sense which makes 
them worthy of emulation and pursuit. Religious devotion may 
be both a good and an evil, as Hocking has observed.’ And re- 
ligions, as Santayana has said, “may be better or worse.”? What 
is the determining factor. The criterion is twofold: (a) the na- 
ture and quality of the objective or object toward which life 
projects itself and (b) the degree and persistence of the projec- 
tion or the devotion.’ 

Man may make for himself a god, or many gods. He has done 
just that all through the centuries. His object of devotion may 
be a territorial god, limiting religious loyalty to the values of 
the tribe or the nation. Or he may choose a deity concerned 
only with the afterlife, as in the mystery cults and in certain 
stages of the Christian religion, in which religious devotion turns 
men’s thoughts and outreach away from values of the common 
life. The object of devotion may, on the other hand, be wholly 
culture-centered, as in certain expressions of present-day na- 
tionalism, in which religious devotion returns to the restricted 
proportions of tribal loyalty, modified by certain cultural dif- 


* Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912). 
2 Reason in Religion (New York: Scribner’s, 1905). 


3 This point has been given special attention in Henry Nelson and Regina Westcott 
Wieman, The Normative Psychology of Religion (New York: Crowell, 1935). 
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ferences. In all of these instances the religious life is conditioned 
by a circumscribed area of values. Religious devotion, however 
faithful, can never rise above the object of devotion in the 
quality of cherished values. A religious loyalty focused about 
tribal values, will be as circumscribed in outlook and purpose as 
the mores and customs of the tribe. A religious devotion cen- 
tered about the objectives of the state will have all the limita- 
tions of an intensified nationalism. Hence the object of religious 
devotion is the primary factor determining the character of that 
devotion. It makes for vast and important differences in des- 
tiny whether men are devoting themselves to a god, fashioned 
by their own limited outlook and desires, or committing them- 
selves to the God who, in fact, is worthy of all men’s devotion. 
World-religions which have sought to personalize their concep- 
tions of God by designating mediators in human form as the 
symbol or the substance of deity have acted with great wisdom 
in one respect. They have at least centered men’s finest senti- 
ments and arduous efforts around humanly conceived values 
which were ennobling. The religion of the Buddha, the religion 
of the great Hebrew prophets, the religion of the Christ, all 
directed men to a God who was as worthy as these, his represent- 
atives among men. And it may be said that these representa- 
tives were, in their respective groups, the quintessence of cultural 
excellence. Thus God was, in each case, cultural reality ideal- 
ized and personalized in terms of the rarest spirits of the race. 
To this extent, culture religions may be said to have followed a 
sound procedure in centering the cultus around a savior, recog- 
nized for his moral and cultural worth. And in this primary 
respect, culture religions mark an advance over earlier forms of 
the cultus, where the object of devotion was designated pri- 
marily because of its materially beneficial support. Yet, the 
identification of deity with a savior is only a step in the direction 
of commitment to God as Supreme Reality, transcending man’s 
own image. Religious cultures may pass beyond the savior stage 
of religious devotion. In a sense, to be sure, they may never get 
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beyond it. The personalized expression of the object of devo- 
tion, making God a concrete and envisageable reality for the 
common man, will perhaps always remain imperative for the 
cultus. But the concept of God, so far as the reflectively mature 
expression of the cultus is concerned, need not depend upon the 
personalized symbol of deity expressed in the savior. Here phi- 
losophy of religion comes to the aid of the cultus to discover in 
impersonal terms what is felt to be personally manifest in the 
mediator that constitutes the supreme value, worthy of devo- 
tion. Through such methods as are available to philosophy of 
religion, critical and clarifying appraisal may be brought to 
bear upon the image of deity, intuitively affirmed as in the 
likeness of the savior. Consequently through such impersonal 
evaluation, the philosopher of religion may not only make artic- 
ulate what, in fact, constitutes the elements of value, discerned 
in the savior symbol; but also whether, in fact, the accepted 
symbol actually designates Supreme Value, worthy of devotion. 

Now the mistake is often made (by those who are not suf- 
ficiently sensitive to the defined intentions of philosophy of 
religion, as well as to its proper field of function) of interposing 
the concepts of philosophy of religion into the ritual life of the 
cultus, or of deriding the concepts of philosophy of religion 
because they seem so foreign to the worshiper’s mood and lan- 
guage. But the discerning person will see that this impersonal 
interpretation of the realities of religion is of signal importance 
for worship, not as a substitute for conventional symbols, but as 
a source of criteria for evaluating the language, the acts, and the 
objects of worship. Philosophy of religion may get at the basic 
inquiry, Why is the Buddha a worthy mediator, or is he? Why 
are the Hebrew prophets proper symbols of the great God, 
Jehovah, or are they? It goes to the heart of Christian theology 
to determine why the Christ points men to the eternal God of 
all mankind. Philosophy of religion does not create new gods. 
It has never been the intention of philosophers of religion to try 
to do so. All that they have sought to do is to define the struc- 
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ture of operation of value which underlies this devotion of com- 
mon men and to provide, thereby, the criteria for evaluating 
common worship. They have sought, too, by such means, to 
establish, on thoroughly critical, if possible, tested grounds, 
either the validity or the invalidity of the reality which claimed 
men’s devotion. 

When a religious culture has developed an adequate philoso- 
phy of religion, it passes from the authoritarian to the empirical 
stage. This is not to say that in mature religion all religious 
reality is limited to what is empirically observable. It means 
simply that religious reality is seen to be communicable through 
such means that discerning minds may develop empirical means 
of observing its operations in the world of sensory experience. 
We never get away from the pertinence of mystical experience. 
The vastness and depth of the religious reality as well as the 
limitations of human instruments of apprehension and com- 
munication make this inevitable. When we come to see the 
value of empirical methods of grasping the meaning of the reli- 
gious reality and at the same time recognize the inevitable be- 
yondness of the great mystery which defines the limits of em- 
pirical procedures; when, in other words, we come to a full 
acceptance of the empirical method for all that it is able to ac- 
complish, with full recognition also of all that it does not ac- 
complish, we shall have the perspective for profitable philoso- 
phizing upon religious matters. 

The character and quality of religious devotion depends not 
only upon the nature of the object of devotion and upon the 
clarity with which men perceive and conceive the religious 
reality but also upon the degree of faithfulness with which men 
and women pursue their devotion. Faithfulness in pursuing re- 
ligious devotion is conditioned by several factors. The most im- 
portant of these are: (1) discernment of the practical implica- 
tions of one’s commitment and (2) the will to live up the highest 
one perceives. 

There are many good people who praise God more than they 
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serve his cause. We are, in fact, confronted today with essen- 
tially two types of theists: those who are pre-eminently con- 
cerned to maintain the conviction of God that affords a senti- 
mental relation with the divine and those who desire, above all 
else, to discover God in all his immediate and experienceable 
reality to the end that they might become at one with his cause 
in the common life. It may seem inconsiderate to speak of the 
one group as sentimental theists, and the other group as dynam- 
ic theists; but something of this contrast focuses the distinction. 
This sentimental form of theism, with its preoccupation with 
the conviction of a companionable God, is in danger of missing 
altogether the really serious reality of God. Important as this 
personal element in the divine may be, it is, after all, a subjec- 
tive phase that must always be kept secondary to the objective 
reality of God. The emphasis of all the great religions, peculiar- 
ly prominent in the mature expressions of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, has been upon this objective realness of God, carrying 
with it the stern imperative, ‘Let man behold and take due ac- 
count of this fact of God.”’ In its severest stages this realism has 
led to a theism of desperation and despair. But realism in re- 
ligion need not lead to an arbitrary theism of despair that does 
violence to the subjective values of devotion. It may simply 
put it in proper perspective. It may lead religious men and 
women to find God, the companion by way of coming to terms 
with God, the enemy. This is theism in its most mature and 
worthy form. 

Discerning the practical implications of the fact of God in- 
volves more than a realistic attitude; it implies also the kind of 
concrete seeing that envisages God in the common life. Being 
loyal to God in the abstract may give one a very pious feeling 
without impelling him with specific loyalties and ideals. Reli- 
gious devotion takes on vigor and vitality when one discerns the 
cause of God in potential or actual relation to tangible causes in 
the common life. The religious life becomes an energizing in- 
fluence in the common life when it impels the religious man to 
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take hold where he is, to promote the growth of good. This 
statement is, of course, fraught with possibility of misunder- 
standing and misjudgment. One who is limited in vision and 
capacity to critically evaluate his experience, may identify the 
cause of God with every specific cause that appeals to him; in 
which case fanaticism runs wild. The blood of innocent and 
valuable men streaks the pages of history because zealous men 
took their cause for God’s cause. That is why any concrete at- 
tempt to identify God with the common life is a dangerous 
venture. But serving the cause of God through tangible inter- 
ests and movements in our midst may take quite another 
course. And if it is devotedly pursued, one will never presume 
to play the role of God, either as judge or as benefactor. He will 
patiently search out those areas of God’s operation with all pos- 
sible discrimination and judgment, giving adequate attention to 
his own motives and mode of life. Given the capacity to think 
soundly, clarity in discerning God is in direct ratio to the quality 
of one’s living, making for the perspective of the pure in heart. 

Not only the practical, near implications but the ideal, the 
potential implications, must be kept in view if religious devotion 
is to be adequate. God may never be reduced to the specific 
causes at hand. This reality which is God always hovers over 
actual existence as a possibility and a promise. Religious devo- 
tion becomes noble and productive of noble living in proportion 
as it brings into vision this far-flung and eternal aspect of the 
meaning of God. So living, one can never mistake the passing 
passion for the cause of God. One can never identify the reli- 
gious objective with what is institutionally fixed. God is seen to 
be growth, ever oriented toward the yet-unrealized ideal value. 
The existent values are seen to be but approximations, efforts, 
perhaps noble efforts, nevertheless inadequate, and now frus- 
trated efforts to capture the eternal in the midst of time. Reli- 
gious devotion that impels one to keep open this east window 
toward the eternal possibilities of existence can never be a 
static devotion. It thrusts one rather into the creative stream 
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itself. It makes one capable of living in the world of existence 
without becoming fixated. It gives one capacity to live for the 
realm of ideal possibilities and to translate that idealism into 
existential value. 

A further condition affecting the quality of religious devotion 
is the will to live up to the highest we can perceive. This has 
always been a stumbling block for the religious man. Certain 
eminent ancients held to the view that knowledge of the good 
was itself a fair guaranty of the pursuit of the good. We should 
not be too hasty to condemn this view, for to a degree it holds 
true. There are people whose will to do good outruns their 
knowledge of the good. To such, the Socratic axiom is of prime 
importance. And in all instances the intellectual task of de- 
fining the religious criteria is of first importance. Christian 
thought has always taken a more realistic stand, however, in 
recognizing the deficiency of will in human nature in the pursuit 
of high value. And certainly the measure of religious devotion 
in all ages, and perhaps pre-eminently in our modern age, is 
materially lessened by this impairment of will. How to impel 
men to desire the good and to seek after it, is one of the primary 
problems of all religions. Ancient religions had less to do with 
the conscious discussion of this problem than modern cults 
because freedom from restraints was less developed. Fear in the 
unreflective minds of men strengthened the cults’ hold upon 
them. In mature religious faith this becomes more than an 
authoritarian issue and assumes a psychological importance. 
It becomes the psychological problem of integration, of bringing 
the viscera into live co-ordination with the mental outlook. 
This may involve merely giving such emphasis to objectives one 
has intellectually recognized to be worthy as to sharpen up their 
appeal; or it may involve the more arduous process of develop- 
ing organic connections between ideas and impulses through 
formation of habits and patterns of action. It is here that the 
function of worship, both in its private and in its public forms, 
assumes significance. Worship may help to hold the objective 
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in view and to sharpen up the meaning and appeal. It may, 
further, afford a reconstructive function in breaking through 
confirmed patterns of action that preclude the higher level of 
living. It may also stimulate the tendency to act upon deep 
feeling and conviction, either through conscious association 
with a Solitary Companion, or a company of worthy predeces- 
sors, or through autosuggestion which formulates the projected 
action explicitly enough to make it practicable. The former at- 
tests the significance of the altar and all correlative efforts to 
hold tradition in focus; the latter points to the merits of meth- 
ods practiced from Buddhism and popular Hinduism down to 
modern forms of practical religious psychology. 

More than worship is needed, however, to implement ideals 
of the good in human conduct. The will to live up to the highest 
one may perceive can only be permanently strengthened 
through continuous effort to act upon insights. Thus the liberal 
Christian is, in the end, justified in his claim that religious devo- 
tion, in its final, practical expression, must issue in ethical 
action; or at least in religious living that makes of the common 
life a continual laboratory for exploring and implementing re- 
ligious value. 


Pomona COLLEGE 
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IS TEMPLE A REALIST? 


RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 
I 


HE clearest and most philosophical statement of Arch- 

bishop Temple’s position is to be found in the first half 

of his Gifford Lectures, Nature, Man and God. There 
he makes a powerful statement of what he chooses to call 
“dialectical realism.” In these chapters he seeks to examine the 
cosmic process, our place in that process, and our apprehension 
alike of the process and our relation to it. This examination, 
following somewhat closely the essential structure of Professor 
Whitehead’s cosmology, has led to the conviction that there is 
within and throughout the cosmic process a Mind which also 
transcends it. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that, while there are 
realistic elements in Temple’s thought, his position is essentially 
idealistic, personalistic, and colored by his Christian presupposi- 
tions. Our quarrel is not with a metaphysical Christian ideal- 
ism; it is with Temple’s claim to be a realist. Henry Nelson 
Wieman has classified “realism” under four headings.’ Meta- 
physically, it is the belief that events, things, and forms exist 
independently of God; they are the materials through which and 
with which he works. Epistemologically, it is the assumption 
that objects exist independently of being known by any mind. 
In the third place, evil is recognized as a definite fact to be con- 
sidered and overcome, The fourth emphasis of realism is the 
urgent need for immediate action. Realism is predominantly 
practical. It is with the first two aspects of realism that we shall 
deal. 

Temple establishes his realism on the basis of the dialectical 
materialism of Marx and Lenin. But finally the materialism 


* “Types of Theism,” Christendom, I, 199. 
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of his “‘empirical starting-point is balanced by the uncompro- 
mising Theism of’ his conclusion.? Temple begins with the as- 
sumption that matter is prior to Mind in existence. Mind is an 
emergent in the cosmic process. An emergent usually is not ex- 
plained, but for Temple “that the world should give rise to 
minds which know the world involves a good deal concerning 
the nature of the world.” At first, it may occur to one that 
material functions contain the ground of mental functions. 
This explanation has never been considered adequate, however. 
Yet the process in which Mind occurs must somehow be ex- 
plained. The opposite hypothesis—that Mind is a self-explana- 
tory principle of origination and is therefore the explanation of 
the world-process—must therefore be tested. And the more we 
discover Mind to be within nature, the more we must use Mind 
as an explanation of the existence of nature itself. 

The main process of the dialectic is certainly realistic in its 
materialistic assumptions. But, as we shal) see, extraneous as- 
sumptions of idealism are unconsciously added as Temple builds 
up his thesis. It is only in this way that the author concludes 
with such a thorough personal theism. While Mind as knowing 
subject is not necessary for the objective existence of the ex- 
ternal world, it is only as Mind as purposive is postulated that 
we can have intelligibility in the world at all. It is this process 
of reasoning, says Temple, which justifies his terming himself a 
“dialectical realist.” 


IT 


This process of reasoning bears further examination. But first 
it will be necessary to examine a few details in his method. His 
theory of knowledge, it seems to me, is hardly realistic. He 
writes: “Mind finds itself in the object which is akin to itself; 
it finds itself in its other. It is not only the purely logical struc- 


2 Nature, Man and God (New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), p. 498. The writer has 
no objections to a persona] theism and believes that it can be developed on the basis of 


an empirical realism. 


3 [bid., p. 130. 
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ture of mind that it now finds, but also its purposive and emo- 
tional qualities.”4 If Mind finds in its object principles which 
are akin to mind, that is realism; for the Mind and its object 
must have some similarity in order to make the object intel- 
ligible. But to say “it finds itself in its other’ indicates that the 
object partakes of the nature of Mind, which is nothing else 
than epistemological idealism which implies also a metaphysical 
idealism, and possibly panpsychism. 

Temple, however, does not mean to do this. Matter is not 
an extension of Mind, and Mind is not adjectival to matter; and 
thus both idealism and materialism are repudiated. Conscious- 
ness or Mind develops as part of the organism. It cannot be 
supposed that a nonconscious force finally evolved into a con- 
scious one. It may be assumed, however, either that Mind has 
been present in rudimentary form from the beginning or that it 
was inserted into the process by a creative act. All that can be 
observed is the emergence of Mind in a material process. In 
order to explain its presence, one must make the first dialectical 
transition. So Temple tells us that, ‘if Mind is a part of Nature, 
then Nature (to contain such a part) must be grounded in 
Mind.” This gives an immanent theism. God, as Mind, is pres- 
ent in the cosmic process as its ground. 

This statement may be interpreted realistically. If it is so in- 
terpreted, and if it be based upon a realistic epistemology we 
cannot quarrel with Temple’s representation of himself as a 
realist. However, it has already been shown that his theory of 
knowledge, if not idealistic, is at least ambiguous. 

The same confusion is present in Temple’s theory of value. 
We know value in the same way that we know external reality. 
Accepting values as objective, yet they depend for their ac- 
tuality upon the appreciating Mind. “Value arises through 
Mind’s discovery of itself in its object.”” Mind, which arises in 
the process, is discovered “universally in the form of Truth, com- 
monly in the form of Beauty, sometimes in the form of Goodness. 


4 Ibid., p. 155. 5 Ibid., p. 134. 
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...+ Mind is the principle of Unity in Reality, or at least the 
fullest expression of that principle known to us.’ 

If this be interpreted realistically, as Temple seems to wish in 
spite of the implications of idealism, it must be considered 
seriously. It is consistent with the findings of most of the em- 
pirical theists who see any purpose at all within the universe. 
It involves belief in the objectivity of values. Purpose is a self- 
explanatory principle, and, if Mind as the principle of unity can 
be shown to be purposive, we have an adequate explanation of 
the origin of things. 

But a God who :s merely an immanent principle of intelli- 
gence, says Temple, is hardly a sufficient concept. Temple is not 
content to stop with the immanent theists. If God and world 
are merely correlative terms, so that each can be explained by 
the other, then we cannot explain the meaning of the concept 
“God plus world.”’ Immanent theism can only be said to give a 
“vague religiousness of outlook,’’’ and this is not congenial with 
the usual religious view of reality. It makes no place for revela- 
tion. 

There seems to be a begging of the question here. Because we 
must explain the concept ‘God plus world” and because we 
must make room for divine revelation, therefore we must say 
that God is transcendent and that there is divine revelation. 
This proves nothing, and it is hardly realism. 


III 

Our objection is not to idealism as such; it is not to revelation 
as such. But Temple has declared himself to be a realist. A real- 
ist deals with the facts as they are, and his inferences cannot go 
too far beyond the evidence. If Temple desires to be a “revela- 
tory idealist,’ he has a perfect right to be one. Our criticisms, 
however, are on the grounds of a realistic approach to the prob- 
lems. 

God, we are agreed, is an immanent principle of unity within 

6 Ibid., p. 219. (Italics the author’s.) 7 Ibid., p. 248. 
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the cosmos. That concept is perfectly consistent with the find- 
ings of the ‘‘religious realists.”” Temple says, however, that this 
immanent principle is Mind and is purposive. The argument 
continues from this point. 

Purposive Mind, for Temple, must be personal, for purposive 
action is a chief characteristic of personality, and ‘personality is 
always transcendent in relation to Process.”’® Only a transcendent 
God can explain adequately the origin and nature of the world- 
process. For, if God is no more than sustaining spirit, we fall 
back into the abyss of process, and we are untrue to the meaning 
of personality. God must be creator and is therefore tran- 
scendent. This is the second dialectical conclusion, then, that 
God as immanent brings us to the concept of God as tran- 
scendent. 

The first half of the book thus gives us the essence of Temple’s 
philosophical foundations. The rest of the book is consistent 
with Temple’s style of reasoning. If we have followed him thus 
far, it is not difficult to bear with him to the end. He discusses 
revelation, miracles, and finally divine grace. In the end, it is 
his conclusion that natural theology (or philosophy of religion) 
leaves one with a hunger for something beyond. It is not an 
adequate approach to the religious life. And thus it is necessary 
that God be revealed in the world-process in his full nature. 
This event took place in Jesus Christ. 

Now all this is perfectly consistent with orthodox thought, 
but it is not consistent with his materialistic beginnings or his 
realistic assumptions. His conclusions are not necessary results 
of his approach. The difficulty lies in the fact that Temple 
constantly introduces new assumptions which were not made 
clear in the beginning. His approach becomes a value approach 
more than it is a realistic one. Once we get away from his 
materialistic beginnings and realistic assurances, his approach 
is essentially optimistic. 

We must begin, says Temple, by assuming that experience is 
good. Without this assumption, we shall naturally not come to 

8 Jbid., p. 261. (Italics the author’s.) 
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that conclusion.? We must ‘‘demand” an optimistic interpreta- 
tion of experience. But, in terming this optimistic hypothesis a 
“demand,” Temple is at best honest and at worst crucially 
vulnerable. He admits that such an assumption is not finally 
and indisputably verifiable. It is an act of faith. It is grounded 
in a value judgment. The assertion of a moral theism in Tem- 
ple’s thought is grounded in moral man’s apprehension of his 
own mind in the object. This apprehension is, thus, subordi- 
nated to value criteria which cannot be shown to exist inde- 
pendently of moral consciousness. Temple very clearly asserts 
the right to believe as we choose about values. 

H. Richard Niebuhr writes: 

To make the values which are acknowledgedly relative to personality 

criteria of the divine is either to assume that the divine must be personal 
or to regard personality as the one wholly worshipful reality and God as 
a means to personal ends. To proceed from the value of persons to an 
integrated system of values which overarches and includes them, is to 
assume a harmony of values similar to that one which liberalism assumed 
in the case of individuals and society.” 
Niebuhr maintains that a system of values which is relative to a 
lower or less inclusive stage of reality needs to be corrected. In 
view not only of the relativity but also of the conflict and 
tragedy of values, we may brand as unwarranted the assump- 
tion of Temple that the “system relative to the lower, and 
defined from the point of view of the lower reality, offers the 
key to the definition of the higher.’’™ 

We cannot proceed from the experience of values which are, 
at best, applicable relatively to individuals to theorizing about 
the social or the cosmic nature of things. Such extensions are 
precarious adventures, with little possibility of achieving any 
real knowledge concerning religious values as such.” 

The identification of value theory and metaphysics may quite 

9 Ibid., pp. 277-78. 

10 Tn the Nature of Religious Experience, ed. J. S. Bixler (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1937), p. 108. 


1 Ibid., pp. 108-9. 
™ Cf. my forthcoming review of Nature of Religious Experience in Review of Religion. 
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conceivably result in an optimistic hypothesis, but to begin 
with such an assumption is fundamentally unsound. Temple 
has combined his fallacious optimistic hypothesis with the pro- 
jection of human and relative values into the cosmos. To take 
such a relative value as personality and to postulate it as ab- 
solute is an unwarranted philosophic procedure. 

Even if we should accept Temple’s estimate of himself as a 
realist, he is also a personalist; and in the light of our brief 
analysis of his theory of knowledge he does not seem to be a 
realist. He seems to have much more in common with the per- 
sonal idealism of the tradition of Borden P. Bowne. 

All this affects Temple’s teaching on transcendence. Without 
his value judgments, his use of the concept of personality, and 
his assumed canons of intelligibility (which are never made ex- 
plicit), there is little ground for belief in the absolutely unchang- 
ing transcendent personality which he conceives to be the 
ground of the universe. His immanent principle of unity seems 
to be well established, but his steps from there on are strewn 
with dangerous assumptions. 


IV 


Temple is not satisfied to stop with his demonstration of 
cosmic personality. He proceeds to develop the need for super- 
natural revelation, both general and specific. “Either all oc- 
currences are in some degree revelation of God, or else there is 
no such thing as revelation at all.” In order to have any revela- 
tion of an ultimate and personal reality, it is necessary that 
there be nothing which is not revelation. Because of general 
revelation of a personal God, there is more reason than not to 
expect specific revelations. Miracles are revelations of God and 
are to be expected. But revelation is not a divine fiat; it is 
simply the interaction between specially revealing events and 
specially appreciative minds, so that there is “‘the coincidence 
of event and appreciation.’ 


™3 Temple, op. cit., p. 315. 
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But natural theology is limited. It can lead a man to religion, 
but it cannot make him partake of it. It can assure him of the 
truths of religion, and especially of God, but it cannot make him 
religious. It can point out the source of sin and self-centered- 
ness, but it cannot remove sin. ‘“Therefore Natural Theology, 
which is indispensable as a source of interpretation and as a 
purge of superstition even for those who have received a true 
revelation, yet if left to itself, ends in a hunger which it cannot 
satisfy, and yet of which it must perish if no satisfaction is forth- 
coming.’’*4 

Within limits, any religious person would agree with these 
statements. No rational approach to religion, no methodology 
at all, can ever take the place of the living waters of religion. 
No book can make religion real. We can no more convince a 
man of God’s reality for him without giving him God than we 
can convince a man of the beauty of a Beethoven symphony 
when he has never heard Beethoven’s music. It is only as we 
come into the presence of God ‘‘by the experiment of life” that 
we can pledge our allegiance to him. Without experience, re- 
ligion is mere dry bones with neither meat nor blood nor spirit. 

But Temple goes farther than this. He says that there must 
be a complete revelation in a single personal life; for God being 
personal can only reveal himself through personality. That 
event must be, however, more than an event; it must be “the 
opening of a way to communion with the eternal God, so that 
as we nourish our minds with the story of the manifestation 
they are in fact becoming increasingly possessed by the uni- 
versal and eternal spirit.’"** This is the keystone of the intel- 
ligibility of the universe. 

This is anthropocentric apologetics with a vengeance! It is 
neither philosophy nor theology, but pure apologetics, putting 
man at the center of the universe and supporting it with dogma. 
It is using a Christian bias to beg the conclusion. 

Now it may be true that the fullest revelation of God which 


14 Ibid., p. 519. 15 Ibid., p. 520. 
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we can know is to be found in Jesus Christ. But to take this 
single episode and to say that it is the key to the rationality of 
the universe is to proceed a long way from the materialistic 
presuppositions and the resulting assumptions of immanent 
principle and personal transcendent Mind which have come as 
a result of this study. 

It is indeed true that through Christ we are led to God. But 
knowledge of Christ without the experience of God is only more 
inspirational, not more convincing, than what natural theology 
can give us. The historical fact that Jesus found God, and that 
he leads men to God, is important; but it is not the crux of the 
question. The crux is whether God is made real to us in our 
own experience. 

Perhaps the trouble lies in the concept of revelation. It is an 
unfortunate word is these days when naturalism and the sci- 
ences are proving so fruitful for human knowledge. ‘‘The coin- 
cidence of event and appreciation” is undoubtedly the under- 
lying principle of all significant human knowledge. But, only 
when we have the proper tools for testing the data provided by 
the event and evaluating the resultant concept, does it result 
in verified knowledge. That is the common approach even in 
the sciences, where it is much more exact. If this is all that 
Temple means when he speaks of revelation, then we can have 
no quarrel. The life of Jesus is full of many such experiences of 
his own, and his life as a whole provides an event which through 
our appreciation reveals to us something of the nature of divine 
reality. 

But Temple fails to stop here. The life (and death) of Jesus 
becomes the complete revelation which is the central peg of the 
universe. The anthropocentric emphasis is again in evidence. 
Personality is made an absolute criterion by which to judge the 
divine. Miracles of all sorts become possible, and he even goes 
so far as to explain how the virgin birth may have occurred. 

In his other writings, notably Christ the Truth, Temple makes 
this position more explicit. God can be found only through 
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Christ. However, in Basic Convictions, he tells us that ‘“every- 
thing in its way will speak of God, and God will become to us, 
as he has been to the great saints, something more intimately 
real than any of these sights or sounds themselves.’’® 


V 

In the final analysis, it is not the value judgments or the 
Christocentric emphasis which make Christianity valid. The 
central core of Temple’s thought, no matter how he may wander 
into dangerous vagaries, is that it is our duty “to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever.’”’ Our relation to God lies in fellow- 
ship with him. We can find God in the world more easily where 
there is truth, beauty, and goodness, but to some extent every- 
where. God pervades everything that is, in the degree to which 
beauty, goodness, and truth are there. 

Even at this point, however, Temple’s emphasis suggests that 
fellowship must be considered in a monarchial pattern. We sub- 
mit to God. The will of God works through us because his will 
is imparted to us. This implies an external being whose will is 
imparted through revelation. 

It cannot be maintained against Temple that our fellowship 
with God is equalitarian, as some liberals have maintained. 
But it must be asserted that the relation of God and man in- 
volves co-operation. Perhaps this distinction can be made clear 
if we say we “‘commit”’ ourselves instead of “submit” to God. 
The fact is obvious, it seems to me, that we only know the will 
of God in so far as our wills are in harmony with his. It is our 
minds and our spirits which make the choice, and it is you and I 
who do—or do not do—what we believe to be his will. The will 
of God, from the human point of view, can never be other than 
the highest human values that we can conceive; and it is to that 
highest value that we commit ourselves with absolute devotion. 

The will of God, so conceived, carries us beyond the glorifica- 
tion of God. Religion is neither for the purpose of glorifying 


6 (New York: Harper & Bros., 1936), pp. 13-14. 
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God nor for cultivating men. The will of God, which is the 
center of Christian devotion, can only be expressed in the con- 
cept of the Kingdom of God. It is the realization of the king- 
dom, however it may be conceived, which is our final end and 
destiny. All other achievements can be judged only in so far as 
they are means to this end. It is through fellowship with God 
that man can do his part in furthering God’s kingdom, and that 
kingdom is best expressed in that mutuality between God and 
all men in a true brotherhood. The Kingdom of God is the only 
human concept which is wide enough and deep enough even to 
approximate what may be the will of God. It is as near as we 
can go. The Christian concept of the kingdom includes belief in 
the sovereignty of God, in the rule of Christ, and in the coming 
of that kingdom here on earth in the hearts of men and in 
human society.*? 

The hunger of natural theology is not satisfied by any specific 
revelation of another or through another. It is only appeased by 
one’s own experience of deity in a crucial experiment or experi- 
ence. Then God is real; he is that which sustains man in his 
spiritual quest for the kingdom; and no one can take him from 
us. 


Caurca Divinity ScHoot or THE Pactric 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


17 Cf. H. R. Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1937). 
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A History of Roman Religion. By FRANZ ALTHEIM. Translated by 
Haroitp Martincty. New York: Dutton, 1938. 548 pages. $5.00. 
Anyone who is concerned at all critically with a study of Christianity’s 

rise in the Ror:an Empire should acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
contemporary religious setting as portrayed in this volume. So many 
earlier interpreters of Roman religion treat it as though it were a sort of 
artificial shell about politics and culture, rather than a vital and funda- 
mental aspect of Roman civilization, that it is certainly refreshing to read 
a book written by an author who enters sympathetically and under- 
standingly into the exposition of his subject. The treatment is most de- 
tailed for the early period from the beginning of Italian history to the end 
of the Republic, but the chapters on the Augustan age and the Empire to 
the end of the rule of the Severi bear most directly upon interests that are 
of primary concern to the student of Christianity. The author admits that 
he has paid scant attention to the religion of the post-Augustan age and 
expresses the hope that in the future he will return to this subject. One 
will certainly wish that this promise may find early fulfilment. In the 
meantime, the last hundred and fifty pages of the present book will prove 
an invaluable background for an understanding of Christian beginnings. 
As the author correctly remarks, the later phases of Roman religion have 
thus far been treated exclusively from the angle of ruler-cult. This also 
has been the aspect from which Christianity’s relation to later Roman 
paganism has been discussed, if it has been discussed at all. But a more 
vital] and incisive study of the pagan religious inheritance surviving in this 
period would undoubtedly lead to a more intelligent appreciation of the 
contemporary developments within Christianity as converts from the 
older faith allied themselves more and more with the new religion. 

To take a single illustration, the present book furnishes an excellent 
preparation for a fresh study of the conflict between Christianity and the 
Roman state. The point on which it especially throws light will be found 
in its demonstration of the fact, all too frequently ignored, that cult was 
the kernel of Roman religion and was regarded as vitally important for 
the state and politics, The customary Christian view that the traditional 
religion of the Romans had become a dead formality in the imperial age is 
seen to be quite erroneous. On the contrary, the representatives of the 
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Roman government, as well as the rank and file of the populace, were 
zealous adherents of the belief that diligent and correct worship of the 


gods had always been, and ever would be, the necessary condition for the 
rise and rule of Rome—these divine powers fixed her destiny and decreed 
her eternity. Romans took religion in their own way as seriously as did 
Christians. The recognition of this fact would do much to correct the 
false perspective from which many books have been written that deal 


with the history of the Christian persecutions by the authorities of the 


Roman state. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


Resources for Living, By G. G. Atkins. New York: Harper, 1938. 254 
pages. $2.50. 

The subtitle is A Plain Man’s Philosophy. After making his acknowl- 
edgments to Dr. Richard Cabot’s What Men Live By—for he deals with 
the same topics: work, play, love, and religion—the author goes his own 
independent way showing that these age-old themes are capable of end- 
less development. Cabot’s book is a march; this is a sauntering through 
inviting fields by a wise reflective and poetic mind. The root meaning of 
“life”? is continuance; its ultimate origin is unknown; we know only its 
various manifestations and processes, but these are rich in suggestiveness 
and meaning for one who will observe and interpret them. Life is a scale 
ranging from the seed and the amoeba up to self-consciousness, with 
sovereign differences between the lowest and the highest forms: variety 
of response, the ability to draw upon environment, the power to say “I,” 
and a wealth of memory. Human nature is complex, having received 
many and “haunting” elements through heredity; yet not so much so that 
all life is under the spell of fate. The identity, freedom, and originality of 
the individual is an underlying concept. All our inheritances of body and 
mind, social and individual, continue in their urgencies, their desires, and 
their prophetic possibilities. They are a wealth for living. We have life- 
stuff given to us, to be taken, rejected, or to be transformed into goodness, 
understanding, and character. Related to the animal world as we are 
through instincts, we have something unique in mind, imagination, emo- 
tions, and reason. Environment, which seems at first sight a simple af- 
fair, is of vast extent and so subtle that it takes in the ideals, urges, laws, 
and policies of our whole social world; no words can really tell how these 
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are interwoven with the individual’s conscious life. So related is the world 
that sunspots start a dust storm in Kansas, and a pistol shot changes the 
balance of world-power. Man has his surplus power, something given to 
him above that demanded for simple continuance. It is devilish or divine 
according to the use he makes of it. But work, play, love, and religion— 
the fundamental simplicities—are the only safe bases on which to build 
our chances for happiness and peace. A worthy work will always be the 
structure of life. But labor must see beyond its immediate processes, 
otherwise it will be only toil and bitterness. The plowman must live in 
the prospect of harvest; the glass-founder must fee] his fellowship with 
the astronomer. Labor must be lighted by an ideal from above and a 
vision from within. There is the problem of finding and using leisure. 
The quest for amusement may end in finding one more burden. Leisure 
should be an adventure in contentment, with the possibility of finding it 
in an appreciation of nature, wholesome games, in art and study. Body 
and self are one. They have reciprocal reactions. The body is to be kept 
clean, within and without; it is to be trained in strength and dexterity; 
made beautiful by spiritual glow. Like the poet Dyer, our author rightly 
emphasizes the kingdom of the mind; using the mind is more than a 
utilitarian process—it is the noblest of joys; it is a resource for living, a 
revelation, a self-discovery. There is authority in thinking, for much must 
be taken on testimony. But each has some—though perhaps small— 
originality, and one is under no bonds to accept that which does not win 
his free assent. 

This kingdom is our noblest resource; its wealth is inexhaustible. In the 
center is our sense of value judgments. These are as near the ultimate as 
anything we can reach in our exploration of ourselves. ‘“They hold the 
highest throne deep in the shadows or bright with wisdom. Desires are 
the ministers of state. Imagination is the keeper of the robing rooms. 
What we believe worth working for, if need be dying for, holds the gov- 
ernance of life.” 

The author all too modestly claims to be saying nothing new. But his 
penetrating analysis, his clear and easy style, his wealth of citation, and 
his calm conviction that he is sounding the depths of reality should en- 
courage many to take these old but ever vital themes and by similar 
analysis and independent illustration make them live for an age that is 
hungering for them, and without which it cannot truly live. 


RoBeErT E. BROWN 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 
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The Quran, Vol. I. Translated by RicHarpD BELL, with a critical re- 
arrangement of the surahs. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1937. 343 
pages. $6.00. 


The appearance of this new critical translation of the Qur:an by Rich- 
ard Bell will indeed be welcomed by all Islamic scholars. Those who have 
had occasion to use Bell’s previous work, The Origin of Islam in Its 
Christian Environment (London, 1926), recognize in him an authoritative 
writer on early Islam. There have been many critical studies about the 
Quran, but until the present one neither a critical edition of the original 
Arabic nor a critical translation in any of the Western languages has been 
available to students of the sacred book. In this new translation, accord- 
ing to the Preface, Bell aims ‘“‘to understand the deliverances of Muham- 
mad afresh, as far as possible in their historical setting, and therefore to 
get behind the traditional interpretation.” The translator rightly con- 
tends that “the dreary welter of the Qur°an so often deplored by Western 
writers” cannot be attributed to deficiencies in Muhammad’s reasoning or 
rhetoric, but rather to the “‘corrections, interlinear additions, additions on 
the margin, deletions and substitutions, pieces cut off from a passage and 
wrongly placed, passages written on the back of others and then read 
continuously, front and back following each other,” partly by Muham- 
mad himself, partly by later redactors. 

Working with the hypothesis that the Qurean as we have it “rests upon 
a careful reproduction of a confusion of written documents,”’ Bell has at- 
tempted to unravel the present redacted form and to point out the origin 
and the background of those portions which can be identified. The order 
of the surahs (chapters) has been left intact and “only such rearrange- 
ments of their contents made as seemed necessary to remove the confu- 
sions above referred to.’’ Additions and alterations in the text, substitu- 
tions of later revelations for earlier ones, and new arrangements to suit 
new circumstances are indicated in the translation by a careful apparatus 
criticus consisting of a division of the text into columns when necessary 
and a series of dotted lines to indicate what type of redaction has taken 
place. The translator was forced to restrict his notes to a minimum and 
therefore asks the reader not to judge him too harshly in cases where 
reconstructions seem arbitrary and unwarranted, and where lack of space 
prevents his offering his evidence. 

At the beginning of each surah there is an introduction by the transla- 
tor with an attempt to date the surah approximately, an outline of its 
contents, and a critical analysis of its composition. Within each surah 
those verses which belong together are printed as a paragraph, appro- 
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priately captioned and dated when possible. The dating is done by refer- 
ence either to the year of the Hijrah or to an outstanding event in the early 
history of Islam, such as the battles of Badr and Uhud, the treaty of 
Hudaibiya, the change of Qibla, Muhammad’s break with the Jews, etc. 
For unraveling the composition of the surahs such criteria as variations of 
rhyme, alternate uses of names (Iblis and Satan), change of phraseology, 
the degree of Muhammad’s polemics against Jews and Christians and of 
his independence of them, Muhammad’s decision to create a new religious 
body and to write a new book for the Arabs have been applied. 

The translation consistently adheres to the original Arabic (Fluegel 
ed.), and wherever the English idiom requires a deviation from the literal 
Arabic, the idiom is given in the text and the literal meaning is appended 
in a footnote. The introductions to the individual surahs, the new verse 
arrangements within the surahs, and the admirable English translation 
give to this new product of the mind and pen of Richard Bell an inesti- 
mable value for students of Islam and casual readers as well. It is to be 
hoped that Volume II, containing surahs xxv-cxiv, will soon join its 


worthy predecessor. 
yP ALFRED VON R. SAUER 


University of Chicago 


England: Before and after Wesley. By J. WESLEY BREADY. New York: 

Harper, 1938. 463 pages. $3.50. 

This book is not, the author emphatically declares, “merely a life of 
Wesley.” Dr. Bready’s two earlier books, lives of Lord Shaftesbury and 
Dr. Barnardo, he regards as segmentary studies in the history of an 
epochal movement which took its rise in the work of John Wesley. This 
book is the third of the series and has the broad scope suggested by the 
author’s belief that the evangelical revival represents a ‘‘water-shed in 
Anglo-Saxon history.” 

Accordingly, Dr. Bready has laid the historical and social background 
with a large brush, and after due description and analysis of the Wesleyan 
movement proper, has projected its far-reaching influences over the world 
and down to the present day. The broad foundations of eighteenth-cen- 
tury religious and social life are well and truly laid, but the specific lines 
of economic development and the special problems created by the on- 
coming “industrial revolution” are not as clearly defined as their im- 
portance for his book might suggest. 

The criticism of Deism and the whole movement of thought of which 
it was an expression is perhaps unnecessarily severe. It suggests the usual 
if unconscious tendency to emphasize the blackness of the background in 
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order to enhance the glory of the evangelical light. The vexed question of 
the part played by the Church of England clergy is discussed at length, 
with great ability and no little charity. In his chapter, “The Better 
Teaching,”’ Dr. Bready has endeavored to show fair play to the English 
pulpit. He would have done it greater justice had he commented more 
aptly on the excellent preaching of such men as Horsley, Watts, Blair, 
Paley, Sterne, Gill, Doddridge, and Wilson, some of whom he does not 
mention. Was it not Matthew Arnold who ranked Thomas Wilson among 
the “four chief names of the English Church’’? 

Again, seldom do writers on the period give adequate recognition to the 
superb sermons of Bishop Butler, many passages in which read startlingly 
like those of Wesley himself, with their trenchant and urgent ethical 
emphases, and sensitive analysis of those basic moralities which are no 
less essential to Christian living than is the glow of pietistic devotion. 

The broad proportions of the book are seen in such instances as the 
considerable attention given to slavery and the abolition movements, with 
which, despite his impassioned tract and letters, Wesley himself was but 
indirectly connected. 

Perhaps the greatest single weakness of the book lies in its too generous 
claims for the influence of the evangelical movement. One may cite, for 
instance, its application to the realm of literature. The author’s claim of 
evangelical influence here is not denied, but it ought to be modified by 
more thorough recognition of the whole Romantic movement, with its 
vast displacements and recoveries in thought and literature over almost 
all Europe. From one point of view the evangelical revival was part of 
this tidal change. At least the memory of the Romantic revival should 
serve to modify too sweeping claims for the evangelical revival, great as 
the interaction was. 

Other points that seem overemphasized or too subjectively considered 
are the author’s uncritical and lengthy eulogy of the missionary move- 
ment; his insistence upon the religion of “revelation”; his scathing at- 
tacks upon post-war realism when he joins the current hue and cry 
against the “intellectuals” in religion; his denunciations of communism, 
rationalism, and humanism; and his final dictum that ‘‘Wesley versus 
Marx” is the “‘crux of the modern problem.” 

Some minor errors such as the printing of “imminence” on page 95 
where “immanence”’ is surely intended, and “exercise” for ‘“exorcise” on 
page 178, are unfortunate in so good a book. 

For it is unmistakably a good book, magnificent in conception, ad- 
mirable in organization, deftly arranging masses of material into readable 
and usable form. Its range and encyclopedic inclusiveness make it an 
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excellent reference book while it remains an attractively written book for 
general readers. First-rate scholarship and wide-ranging intelligence are 
exhibited in the amount and quality of source materials used, and in the 
wealth of allusion and quotation which enrich the account of the ‘Great 
Awakening.” 

Typical of the real beauty and power of the writing is the dramatic and 
moving passage in which Wesley, as he faces death, reviews in swift and 
colorful sequence the stirring events of that long and serviceable life, to 
which, perhaps, the most generous appraisal is, after all, but scant justice. 


KATHLEEN WALKER MACARTHUR 
Hollins College 


Divine-Human Society. By Howarp H. Brinton. (William Penn Lec- 
ture, 1938.) Philadelphia: Book Committee of the Religious Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 1938. 107 pages. 

This essay is an endeavor to interpret Quakerism and to indicate how it 
may help to solve some pressing problems of the present day. Mr. Brinton 
expounds the Quaker philosophy of noncoercion in social relations. If 
there is ever to be built on this earth an all-inclusive divine-human so- 
ciety, it will not come through hurriedly forcing people into a uniform 
mold, but by a long, slow process of growth. 

Two illustrations of this social philosophy are the Quaker business 
meeting and the Quaker attitude toward war. Decisions in the Quaker 
business meeting are arrived at not by voting but by general agreement, 
including the consent of minorities which first opposed. Decisions reached 
in this way leave no resentment or any feeling that certain persons have 
been overridden or ignored. “The necessity of loving and understanding 
difficult and stubborn minorities, instead of voting them down, results in 
a genuine spiritual education in some of the primary Christian virtues.” 
The argument given concerning war is that though a war may be fought 
for ends that are excellent, the tactics “result in more harm than good 
because of their violence.” 

The author does not object to large, sweeping reforms provided they do 
not involve more evils than they remove. While Quakers are engaged in a 
long-range endeavor, they are not to withdraw their sympathy and sup- 
port from others who seek good ends by quicker means if the means are 
justifiable. ‘Some persons will always be more appealed to by large tem- 
porary effects than by small permanent effects. Both kinds of effects are 
needed, but there must be at least a few who devote themselves to slow, 
long-range efforts, the results of which are not immediately apparent.” 
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In distinguishing Quakerism from both Catholicism and Protestantism, 
the author makes generalizations to which many Protestants would ob- 
ject, e.g., that Protestantism postpones any hope of a divine-human 
society to the next world or to the second advent. Perhaps the most pro- 
nounced feature of the book, however, is its anti-intellectualism, and 
those who believe in rationality will take exception to statements in every 
chapter. The idea of the vanity of human reason fits in, it would seem, 
with the author’s idea of a “transcendent God who is above all human 
comprehension.” Hence the “Inner Light” comes not by reasoning but 
by waiting upon God, so that the worshiper may become “aware of that 
which is above thought.”’ A planned society is deprecated as on the man- 
made level rather than the divine level. When man got the idea that 
“knowledge is power’ he dropped to the lower level. The garden of the 
rationalist “contains the tree of knowledge, but not the tree of Life whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 

Like all intuitionist philosophies, Mr. Brinton’s is invalid as a means of 
separating truth from error, or right from wrong. The assumption is that 
when the intuitions or “‘insights” of a company of devoted souls come to 
agreement after waiting on God their actions will be right. But a devoted 
Moslem group would reach different decisions from a devoted Christian 
group because, for example, one believes that polygamy is in accordance 
with God’s will, and the other that only monogamy has divine sanction. 
Decisions in each case would be made largely in accordance with the cus- 
toms and mores of the group. The mothers of India who practice female 
infanticide and the head-hunters of the Philippines have also been sincere 
in the belief that they were acting in line with divine will. Even within 
Christendom consecrated individuals do not all reach the same moral 
beliefs as any study of Christian sects will reveal. In view of the resulting 
differences and contradictions as to what is good or better, or right, might 
not rational discussion help in reaching valid conclusions? May it not be 
that the exercise of our reasoning powers is important in the formation of 
a divine-human society? 

The emphasis on noncoercive methods, for which the Society of Friends 
has stood from its beginning, is of high value in many if not most of our 
social dealings. This emphasis does not require an anti-intellectualist phi- 
losophy for its defense; it can be more effectively supported without such 
a philosophy. Mr. Brinton’s exposition of the method of Quakerism is 
more acceptable than his theory of the knowledge of good and evil. The 


book is interesting throughout. 
GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON 


Central College 
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Doctrine in the Church of England: The Report of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Doctrine Appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 
1922. New York: Macmillan, 1938. viii-+242 pages. $1.75. 


This is a dreary and disappointing report despite the illustrious per- 
sonnel of the commission. Appointed “‘to consider the nature and grounds 
of Christian doctrine with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing 
agreement within the Church of England and with a view to investigating 
how far it is possible to remove or diminish existing differences,” the com- 
mission has been at work for fourteen years. The product of its labors is a 
document characterized by evasion and indecisiveness. 

The report falls into four major divisions. In the first section, “‘Prole- 
gomena,” the sources and authority of doctrine are discussed. Here the 
doctrine of scriptural inerrancy is abandoned, but the Bible is accepted as 
the source of doctrine. However, on the next page it appears that the 
Bible is the product of the church; but how it is both authorized by ec- 
clesiastical determination of the canon and is at the same time the source 
of all doctrine—presumably including the doctrine of the church—is not 
made clear. Indeed, the statement “the fact that the Church has ac- 
cepted this particular body of literature as canonical Scripture invests it 
as a whole with an authoritative character for all its members” shifts the 
real authority to the church after the Roman Catholic manner. To add to 
the confusion, we read on page 32 that the standard for estimating the 
relative value of different parts of the Bible is ‘the mind of Christ... . 
appropriated by the individual Christian through His Spirit,” and then 
on page 33 that the gospel teaching ‘“‘provides a standard by which to 
judge the claim of subsequent developments to be true to the authentic 
spirit of the Christian Gospel.”” When we turn to the discussion of the 
authority of the Anglican formularies, the test is found neither in Scripture 
nor in the church (presumed to speak through its formularies), but recog- 
nition is to the need for modification ‘“‘by fresh knowledge or fresh concep- 
tions.” Since the truth of the creeds may be of “‘a symbolic character,” 
it would therefore appear that the individual is free to interpret his 
symbolism as he sees fit, in which case the requirement of subscription to 
them for ordination is meaningless. 

In the second section on “God and Redemption” the Platonic concep- 
tion of God as perfect goodness, beauty, and truth is accepted in conjunc- 
tion with the Hebraic insistence that he is a living God in the historical 
process, a Providence working out his purpose in and through human life. 
But the universe originates not by emanation from the divine nature (this 
is specifically branded non-Christian) but in the divine will. Thus evil is 
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accepted as falling within the purpose of God, and the problems incidental 
to this position are carefully reviewed. Miracles are accepted as expres- 
sions—not contrary to but transcending the formulated laws of nature— 
of the will of God. 

Within this second section “‘The Fact of Sin’ is discussed under the sub- 
heads “Actual Sin,” “Original Sin,” and “Mortal and Venial Sin.”’ The 
general position taken is that sin (i.e., “that which is contrary to God’s 
nature and impairs communion between God and man’’) is a by-product of 
divinely granted human freedom; that “from a time apparently prior to 
any responsible act of choice man is lacking in this communion, and if 
left to his own resources and to the influence of his natural environment 
cannot attain to his destiny as a child of God” (the meaning of “original 
sin”); and that the familiar Roman Catholic distinction between sins 
which are less grievous (venial) and those which require formal absolution 
as the basis of escape from eternal damnation (mortal) cannot be main- 
tained. At a later point in the volume (p. 217), however, the commission 
rejects the Universalist position that all are ultimately to escape damna- 
tion. 

The Christology of the Report avoids offering any intellectual recon- 
ciliation of the divinity and the humanity of Christ, accepts the two horns 
of the rational dilemma, and dissolves them in the act of worshiping 
Christ, believing that “‘it is only in the spirit of such worship that justice 
can be done to both the essential elements in the problem.” Upon the 
questions of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of Jesus the commis- 
sion reached an impasse, but declared that the detailed questions here 
involved do not prevent their acceptance of the Incarnation. (In the 
Foreword, however, Archbishop Temple declares his own full belief in 
both the Virgin Birth and the physical Resurrection.) In the death of 
Jesus on the cross the reconciling activity of God is regarded as “at once 
a revelation of holiness of God and a real breaking of the power ofsin.... 
[which] truly inaugurates a... . new system of relations between God and 
man” (pp. gi and g3). 

While this survey of the doctrines of God, man, Christ, atonement, and 
the Holy Spirit takes fifty-eight pages, the section on the church and the 
sacraments covers a hundred and three pages. Much of this section will be 
of little interest to the free churchman, since it is obviously directed at the 
contemporary controversy within the Church of England over Anglo- 
Catholicism. Here, as elsewhere in the Report, divergent views are ac- 
knowledged over the signatures of the whole commission—a very sig- 
nificant procedure, since it admits their tenability by members of the 
church without censure until some official action shall be taken excluding 
some of the modernist or catholic views. 
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The Report holds that “no one particular system of such forms (of 
creed, orders, and liturgy) is to be taken as being of necessity constitutive 
of the fundamental idea of the Church.” This sounds hopeful from the 
standpoint of ecumenical relations. The four “notes” of the doctrine of 
the church are held to be unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity, 
however; and what appears to be conceded is here withheld. For unity, 
though not of formulated doctrine or of worship, is ‘sacramental unity” — 
a term which is not explained; and catholicity is declared to mean that 
“the true Church on earth was from the beginning, and was meant to 
continue doctrinally and sacramentally, as well as spiritually, one’’; while 
apostolicity is of course adhered to as “historical succession from the 
original apostolate.” The ministry is held to have been set apart as a 
distinct nonlay group in the selection of the twelve disciples (p. 1:5), and 
to be conserved “by a rite of ordination having an agreed, universal, and 
traditional character” (p. 119). Any reader adhering to the congregation- 
al polity who is interested in ecumenical union will have misgivings in the 
face of the smug words: 

We do not doubt that God has accepted and used other Ministries which 
through breach of continuity in the past are deficient in outward authorization; 
but we are convinced that the Anglican Communion has been right to regard the 
historic Episcopate as in a special sense the organ of unity and continuity. 


The section on the sacraments has all the musty odor of a scholastic 
dispute with its subtle distinctions regarding “‘interior intention” and the 
“real presence”; so that the bland statement of all-engulfing tolerance at 
its conclusion is the more startling: 

.... Perhaps the strongest and most characteristic tradition of Anglicanism 
is to affirm such a real presence of Christ in the Eucharist as enables the faithful 


communicant both to receive His life as a spiritual gift and to acknowledge Him 
as the giver, while at the same time the affirmation is combined with a deter- 


mination to avoid as far as possible all precise, scholastic definitions as to the 
manner of the giving. 


Here apparently is the kind of “‘synthesis which does full justice to the 
truth represented in every tradition” after which the commission was 
vainly seeking. Any kind of celebration of the Lord’s Supper by a duly 
ordained priest of the church is accepted so that all factions will be 
satisfied—or none. 

The final section is appropriately on ‘Eschatology.” Beliefs in this 
area are “inevitably expressed in symbolical language,” so the commis- 
sion refuses to say whether there will be a Last Judgment, and contents 
itself with announcing that “the door has been opened to fresh methods of 
inquiry, both philosophical and scientific.’’ On the other hand, the mem- 
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bers of the commission are apparently agreed that “‘in the life to come the 
soul or spirit will still have its appropriate organ of expression and 
activity, which is one with the body of earthly life in the sense that it 
bears the same relation to the same spiritual entity” (p. 209). This sounds 
like Paul’s “spiritual body” and is just about as helpful. Twentieth-cen- 
tury laymen will find it difficult to believe that the commission actually 
discussed the intermediate state of the dead between earth and heavenly 
joy, and the value for our salvation of the prayers of the saints in glory. 

It is mainly on the negative side that the progressive character of the 
Report is to be seen. Many views previously regarded as mandatory are 
now made optional: the Fall, the Second Coming, the Virgin Birth, the 
Resurrection, Heaven and Hell as places, the Final Judgment as an event, 
and the acceptance of the gospel as recording the actual, authentic words 
of Jesus. On the other hand, prayers to and for the dead, the reservation 
and the adoration of the eucharistic elements, and the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the ministry are admitted as legitimate views and practices. 

On the whole, it is a document that bears little relation to the best in 
modern philosophical thinking or to the struggles of men and women in 
Britain today. As such it does not lend much support to the argument of 
one of the commission members (F. R. Barry) in a recent book on “‘the 
relevance of the Church.” American enthusiasts for ecumenical unity 
should read this Report. It will give them pause. 


Epwin Ewart AuBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Validity of Religious Experience. By F. E. ENGLAND. Harper, 1938. 

x-- 288 pages. $2.00. 

The theology of religious experience continues increasingly to be placed 
on the defensive. Through the work of such scholars as F. R. Tennant, 
G. D, Hicks, and F. E. England (not to speak of American writers of a 
similar persuasion such as are to be found, for example, among the con- 
tributors to The Nature of Religious Experience) the authority of religious 
experience is being seriously called in question. 

Professor England, already known widely for his study of Kant’s Con- 
ception of God, has in this new volume gone far to meet the need for a 
synoptic view of the far-flung arena wherein the various forms of empiri- 
cism and of “religious experience theology” stand ranged over against 
each other. Although he does not provide a systematic historical survey 
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of the development of the theology of religious experience and although 
he neglects some important figures and aspects of the controversy, still he 
has given us a book rich in relevant material, penetrating in philosophical 
criticism, and comprehensive in the presentation of a positive point of 
view. Much attention is devoted to a psychological analysis of religious 
experience as well as to the fundamental epistemological and metaphysical 
problems involved. Indeed, the very comprehensiveness of the treatment 
makes it difficult to state succinctly the author’s view of the nature and 
content of religious experience. In one chapter religious experience as an 
immediate emotional Erlebnis is discussed; in another, certain apprehen- 
sions of the holy, the sacred, and the ‘“‘supernatural”’ are, after careful 
criticism, accepted; in another chapter the relations between religious 
experience and other human activities are treated; and in still another, the 
principal features of Christian religious experience (adjustment to God, 
faith in God, communion with God and its symbolism) are delineated and 
evidently accepted as valid. Still, however confusing the author’s attempt 
to be comprehensive and to take a sympathetic attitude toward a wide 
variety of religious experience, it is clear that religious experience in its 
narrower meaning possesses for him no rank of special privilege. Thus, 
following F. R. Tennant, he insists upon the inseparable character of 
the intuitive and the interpretative elements of experience, and the 
validity of religious experience is made to depend upon the validity of the 
implied conception of human nature and of its relation to reality as a 
whole. Particular stress is given to the demand that religious experience 
grow out of, and be consistent with, a critical and empirical metaphysics. 
In general, therefore, the sweeping claims often made for religious experi- 
ence as an immediate self-authenticating experience are disallowed. Ap- 
peals to the “high priori” methods of German idealism—the religious a 
priori of Troeltsch, knowledge concerning the supernatural possessed 
“directly and without further argument” (Oman), and the much-traveled 
“royal road to the apprehension of God through the a priori category of 
the numinous” (Otto)—are characterized either assubjective or as narrow- 
ly formal in scope. In this connection it is curious to observe the failure 
even to mention Wobbermin and Scheler, who also represent in varying 
ways significant defenses of the validity of religious experience. 

But so also are the negative claims set forth by Feuerbach, Freud, 
Jung, and Leuba disallowed on both psychological and epistemological 
grounds. Particularly striking is the analysis of the subjectivism and 
skepticism of the succession of thinkers stemming from Ritschl down 


through Herrmann, Weiss, James, Balfour, and Schiller to Dewey. Here 
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again it is difficult to understand why no mention is made of Barth and 
Brunner, of their place in this succession, and of their discussions concern- 
ing the validity of religious experience. 

As over against these subjectivist defenses of, and attacks upon, re- 
ligious experience, the author affirms, first, the necessity of remaining 
“content with something less than demonstrable certainty” and, second, 
the possibility of proceeding critically to the basic metaphysical ground- 
ing of a religious view of man, nature, and God. This he would accomplish 
by elucidating in an empirical fashion the principles of “progressive dis- 
crimination” and of a “hierarchized whole of reality.” In his view, such a 
method will take one as far along the way toward accepting the philosophy 
of Whitehead as providing a concept of God which makes possible an 
adequate “account of the existence of finite realities within the Infinite.” 
But whatever be the value or validity of Whitehead’s conclusions, the 
author insists that only by the empirical method and through a compre- 
hensive metaphysical interpretation of reality can religious experience find 
its valid place within the life-view of the reflective modern man. The 
book is packed with careful and detailed psychological and epistemologi- 
cal analyses and thus draws upon a very wide range of scientific and 
philosophical knowledge. Various schools of psychology and epistemol- 
ogy, comparative religion, modern philosophers (Kant, Hegel, Alexander, 
Broad, Dewey, Whitehead, and others), as well as ancient, are critically 
and learnedly dealt with. Certainly the criticisms of Oman and Otto 
which appear in this book are, along with those of F. R. Tennant, among 
the most acute that have been made. The author, however, like most 
English and American writers, seems to be unaware of the fact that 
Otto’s Das Heilige represents only one (formal) aspect (Kategorienlehre) of 
his theological position. 

The organization of material in the book, we regret to say, leaves much 
for the reader to do in the way of keeping the threads of the argument 
clearly in mind, and the discussion often returns to themes already 
treated, thus making for a certain repetitiousness. Nevertheless, this vol- 
ume will for some time occupy a high place in the literature concerning 
religious experience, not only because of its author’s critical acumen and 
impressive learning but also because of his sympathetic understanding of 
a wide variety of religious phenomena and of his rare literary power which 
again and again manifests itself in striking and pertinent allusion and in 
passages of haunting beauty. 

James LUTHER ADAMS 


Meadville Theological School 
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Christian Beginnings. By Morton Scott Enstin. New York: Harper, 

1938. 533 pages. $3.75. 

As books stream from the presses of the world, the New Testament has 
its fullshare. The vast majority of them are mere incidents, many are real 
contributions, and a scattering few are epochs. The book before us we 
would assign to the last-mentioned variety. In an admirably thorough 
and comprehensive way the author has covered the field of New Testa- 
ment introduction and criticism. It is hard to imagine the task being more 
thoroughly accomplished within the scope of a single volume. 

There is nothing arrestingly new or startling in the views expressed, but 
the worthy findings of New Testament study right down to the present 
are surveyed and appraised. The wide learning of the author is manifest 
on every page. He moves with obvious ease and perfect command of his 
material in every department of the vast field of study to which his work 
is devoted. Historical environment, form criticism, introduction, and for- 
mation of the text and canon are all treated with the hand of a master. 

In treating the New Testament background the author finds the roots 
of the Christian religion extending far back into Old Testament times, 
and through Judaism reaching out into Persian and Babylonian soil. One 
could wish that this master of historical relations had given us a more 
extensive treatment of the Mesopotamian contribution to Judaism, but 
the necessary limits of his book doubtless prescribed but a bare suggestion 
at this point. The history and development of Judaism, with its factors 
and characteristic trends, are thoroughly but succinctly presented. 

The author declines to regard the gospels as reliably historical in rep- 
resenting the Christian movement as having originated with the preaching 
of John the Baptist but finds it difficult to explain why the early followers 
of Jesus should have drawn into their traditions such an embarrassing 
problem and ascribed a large share in the founding of their religion to their 
most dreaded rival. But even one who is disposed to give far more weight 
to the gospel account acknowledges himself as indebted to Professor 
Enslin for setting out the question in such clear relief. Even if his explana- 
tion fails to convince, it lays bare an important problem. 

The appraisal of Jesus in his relation to the Christian movement is 
historically sound. Though our author finds himself unable to accept as 
historical many elements of the gospel records, yet he discerns the original 
power and vitality of apostolic Christianity in the person and teaching of 
Jesus. How Jesus approached his ministry we can never know. Professor 
Enslin rejects the gospel account of the beginning of the ministry but has 
nothing to offer in its place. As a whole, the glorified figure of the gospels 
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is rejected, and Jesus appears as a superior and highly interesting human 
figure, who emerges with a new significance in the experience of his dis- 
ciples after his death. We have in this book a splendidly representative 
effort to explain Jesus in purely historical terms. Dr. Enslin has presented 
the case in condensed but vivid form. 

Most interesting and suggestive is our author’s reconstruction of ‘““The 
Dawning Church” (chap. xii), but it presents a signal weakness. He has 
transferred into the primitive Palestinian communities a philosophical 
interpretation of the person and work of Christ for which they possessed 
neither capacity nor inclination. This development was a product of the 
later Greek-Christian mind. Whatever may be the strata of theoretical 
reflection which have overlaid the original historical facts about Jesus, 
they did not originate with the primitive Jewish disciples. There was 
among them one simple view of their crucified and risen Master: He was 
the divinely anointed deliverer who was destined to return for the relief 
and regeneration of God’s Israel. The picture of Messiah Jesus in Pales- 
tinian-Christian thought was national and apocalyptic rather than reflec- 
tive and theological. All the more complicated theological reflection came 
after Jewish messianic faith had merged with Greek thought and produced 
what in the strict sense of the word we may designate as ‘“‘Christianity.”’ 
Discrimination at this point is of paramount importance in gospel criti- 
cism. The description of the transition of Christianity from Jewish to 
Greek life is admirably concise and illuminating and of course recognizes 
the resulting transformation, but too much of the transformation has been 
assumed as having begun in Palestine. There is no sound reason for 
doubting that primitive Palestinian tradition contained a highly reliable 
picture of the historical Jesus. 

How far our Greek gospels have preserved original Palestinian tradi- 
tion is the great problem of gospel criticism. To this question have been 
devoted the researches and findings of Formgeschichte. To the New Tes- 
tament scholar specially interested in this field of investigation, Professor 
Enslin’s book will be disappointing. One detects the facts and factors 
which formed the basis for early gospel production, and the findings of 
Formgeschichte are interwoven through many parts of the book, but a 
definite discussion of this novel method of criticism does not appear. How- 
ever, the book was written for the student and not for the specialist. 

The Lucan corpus, Paul’s writings, and the Johannine canon, while 
dealt with in separate parts, are given ample attention. The author’s con- 
clusions are in harmony with the general trends of criticism as they pre- 
vail today in these realms of New Testament study. There is agreement 
with Ropes and Luetgert that Galatians contemplates two opposing 
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parties, the judaizers and the “‘perfectionists”; and with Deissmann, 
Duncan, et al., that the prison epistles were written in Ephesus rather 
than Rome. The discussion of the development of the canon is cautious, 
but suggestive and informing. A brief summary of textual criticism closes 
this splendid book. On the whole, it offers us in a single volume a re- 
markably comprehensive survey of the entire field of New Testament 


criticism as developed in the past century. 
H. E. DANA 


Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Anaphora or Great Eucharistic Prayer. By WALTER HOWARD FRERE. 

London: S.P.C.K., 1938. 212 pages. $4.00. 

The death of Bishop Walter Howard Frere last spring removed from 
the English church one of the most notable liturgical students of the past 
generation. In this volume published by the Church Historical Society 
one may find a fitting vale of his scholarly labors. Like all of Dr. Frere’s 
work, it combines thorough historical research with a deep interest in its 
practical bearings upon liturgical usage in the Anglican communion. Dr. 
Frere lived through many years of stormy controversy in the Church of 
England on matters of ritual and was himself actively interested both as a 
scholar and later as an episcopal administrator in liturgical affairs. Yet 
his opinions were never extreme or arbitrary; and his loyalty to the 
Anglican liturgical tradition was unquestioned. 

In this his last book he endeavors to set forth what he believed to be 
the essential ideals and principles which should govern the composition of 
the prayer of consecration in the Eucharistic liturgy by means of a 
review of the development of the anaphora in the early church. The 
essential point from the beginning in Dr. Frere’s opinion is the objective 
memorial act of sacrifice, and not any accompanying formula or devotion. 
The anamnesis, therefore, rather than the words of institution (and its 
later accompanying elevation) is the climax of the anaphora. 

Large use is made of Hippolytus’ anaphora as a basic form for later 
developments, particularly in the East. Dr. Frere considers the Jerusalem 
church responsible for the Eastern emphasis which came to center about 
the invocation of the Holy Spirit (the epiklesis). Two chapters on the 
non-Roman rites of the West form the best account we have seen in Eng- 
lish of what is known of the Gallican rites as they emerge in the period of 
the barbarian invasions in Europe. The discussion turns finally upon the 
development of the Roman canon and criticisms of its form. Brief con- 
cluding chapters discuss the liturgical controversy of the Eastern and 
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Western churches in the Middle Ages and the liturgical developments in 
the Anglican churches. 

His views of the origins of the Roman canon are worth recording. 
He believes the Roman church used a Greek liturgy along with a Latin 
one as late as the end of the fourth century (on the basis of Victorinus A fer 
adversus Arium i. 30). This Greek liturgy, which traces from Hippolytus, 
had an unchanging anaphora, or, as in the case of the Eastern liturgies 
generally, a group of interchangeable fixed anaphoras. The Latin rite, on 
the other hand, was similar to the Gallican in preferring a single framework 
of variable prayers fitted according to the season. The Latin canon which 
ultimately emerged combined the two types. That is, it is a compilation 
of prayers of the variable Gallican type into an unchangeable anaphora 
like the Greek. Dr. Frere insists on the relation of the prayers of the 
Roman canon to Gallican sources, and sees nothing “Leonine”’ in the 
style of the canon. He believes the canon was already fixed (except for 
the later revisions of Gregory the Great and the addition of the Memento 
etiam) by the year 538 when Pope Vigilius wrote to Profuturus of Braga. 

There is some slight confusion as to his date of the pseudo-Ambrose 
De sacramentis. On page 128 he places it “a century or more after St. 
Ambrose”’; on page 132 he remarks that a clear dating is not possible, but 
inclines to “the beginning of the seventh century.” Yet on the next page 
he notes that the fragment of the canon preserved in it does not contain 
the addition of Leo the Great (440-61)! On page 123 he speaks of Milan 
as becoming politically important as the seat of imperial government “‘in 
the early fifth century.” Surely he means the fourth. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
University of Chicago 


Die Autoritatslehre in den Werken John Wesleys. By STANLEY B. FRostT. 

Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. 110 pages. 

One of the publications under the Williams Trust, this essay is the 
author’s contribution to a wider Continental recognition of John Wesley 
and the importance of his spiritual experience. 

Dr. Frost sets forth Wesley’s views on authority as he finds them 
diffused throughout the Journals and other writings. His conclusions are 
not conspicuously different from those already familiar to readers of 
Wesleyana, unless perhaps in fresh emphasis on the interrelation between 
the authority of the Bible and that of experience. 

If there is any philosophical basis for Wesley’s thought it is probably 
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Cartesian, but he is saved from solipsism by his insistence on biblical 
evidence in support of direct experiential knowledge. The influence of 
Butler is seen in Wesley’s conclusion that a high degree of probability is 
the utmost one may achieve in the direction of intellectual certainty. The 
distinction is clear as between this kind of certainty and moral certainty 
intuitively or mystically arrived at. This moral certainty is the essence 
of faith, and faith is the gift of God, not an intellectual achievement. 

Final authority, then, is of God. God’s authority is both “‘oracular” or 
consultative and “executive” or legal. This authority is implemented in 
many ways, hence Wesley’s belief in casting lots to determine God’s will 
(oracular authority), and in catastrophe as punishment for disobedience, 
an evidence of God’s personal (executive) authority. 

Wesley’s chief objection to deism was the undue value placed on the 
natural man. Because of original sin man is inherently incapable of being 
what the deists believed him to be. He needs the restraints of law and of 
conscience by which God’s authority is exercised. 

Yet Wesley shares the spirit of his time, and is in direct line with 
Rousseau on the one hand and Schleiermacher on the other in the general 
Romantic emphasis on the worth of the individual. As the “soul for whom 
Christ died,” the individual’s immediate experience is of great importance. 
But even this is not final, for the Bible is the only authoritative word, and 
a Methodist is one who “‘lives according to the method of the Bible.”” The 
authority of worldly rulers is divinely bestowed and is to be obeyed, but 
only in so far as it does not conflict with the Bible. 

Man’s intelligence, his experience of the witnessing spirit, and the 
evidence of Scripture form the basis of authority as to religious knowledge. 

In regard to the authority of the church Dr. Frost pursues the usual 
arguments, but indicates more clearly than most writers the ways in 
which, while clinging to the belief that he was a faithful son of the church, 
Wesley rationalizes each successive step in his separation from the 
establishment. 

These rationalizations are drawn from various sources, including Stil- 
lingfleet’s Irenicon with its discussion of the “visible” church, from which 
Wesley distinctly progresses toward Augustine’s “‘invisible”’ or spiritual 
church. King’s Primitive Church provided the concept of the presbyter as 
bishop, a useful authority for the apparently uncanonical ordination of 
preachers for America. The moderating influence of his brother Charles 
kept him aware of his membership in the “visible” church, while his 
passion for soul-saving swept aside all churchly considerations in the 
interest of evangelical urgency and freedom. 

Each step was taken under pressure of practical necessity, for he con- 
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tinued to seek both consultative and executive authority from the church 
for his decisive acts. 

The Aldersgate experience set the norm for his theory of the authority 
of experience. This is not the experience of the “natural” man but the 
pentecostal or spirit-endowed experience of faith. This is the basis of 
religious certainty. For here the individual experience is confirmed by the 
scriptural teaching about the witnessing spirit. It is the faith born of this 
experience that equates with the authority of God. 

The author concludes that since man is a unity, not separable into 
parts of being, for Wesley the churchman, therefore, the reading of Lord 
King’s book was of as great importance as was the Aldersgate experience 
for Wesley the evangelist. Wesley’s views on authority are the result not 
only of his intellectual discoveries but of his emotional experience, that is, 
of his whole personality. 

No single source of authority has final validity, but rather the authority 
of God in the life of man is found by co-ordinating the revelation of 
Scripture with the inward witness of individual experience. 

This book in the German language is an interesting complement to 
Ernst Sommer’s John Wesley und die soziale Frage. 

KATHLEEN WALKER MACARTHUR 
Hollins College 


The Apocrypha: An American Translation. By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. ix+493 pages. $3.00. 
Again Dr. Goodspeed has put us in his debt. The lack of a reliable and 

convenient English version of the Old Testament Apocrypha has long 

been felt. Although not in our Hebrew Bibles, disapproved of by the 

Puritans, and now almost unknown to the average reader of the Bible, 

these books were once an honored part of the Scriptures of early Chris- 

tians, were included by Jerome in his version which came to be the Bible 
of the Latin-speaking world, and continued to be printed as part of the 

English Bible until but little more than a century ago. Protestants, fol- 

lowing the lead of Martin Luther, relegated them to a limbo between the 

two Testaments, where they stood in smaller print; the Roman church, 

on the contrary, has continued to print them and to arrange them, as did 

Jerome, not at the end but scattered among the other writings. The 

present translation is probably the first translation of the whole Apocry- 

pha as such to be made from the Greek text. The revision of 1889 was still 

a revision, although a good one, of a translation not from the Greek but 

from the Latin. Several of these books were probably not composed in 
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Greek, but the earlier versions have for the most part disappeared, and 
the Greek text—save for the Ezra Apocalypse (IV Ezra or II Esdras), the 
standard form of which is Latin—provides on the whole the nearest ap- 
proach to the originals. There are many excellent critical studies and edi- 
tions of the several works, among which Charles’ two-volume A pocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament may be singled out without dis- 
paragement to the work of other scholars; but these are for the most part 
so technical as to be of little value to the layman. Hence Goodspeed’s 
volume should fill a genuine need. 

This translation is faithful without being stilted, racy without being 
vulgar. To each page is prefixed a very brief page of introduction. These 
are for the most part so brief that the average reader will probably feel the 
need of a little more detailed statement. For example, the uninitiated 
reader who starts to read I Esdras—the first book in the volume—with no 
greater introduction than here provided will probably find his head spin- 
ning as he tries to reconcile its most amazing lack of history. For such 
readers Oesterley’s Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha would prove 
a valuable vade mecum. 

One or two cautious queries may be raised: Might it not have been 
wiser to have translated the text witnessed to by Codex Sinaiticus in the 
case of Tobit, even though it may be less ‘“‘deeply entrenched in Christian 
usage”? Why perplex the unwary reader who is not familiar with the 
outrages of Hebrew transliterators with such a spelling as Ahiqar? Do the 
four illustrations have any real place in this sort of volume? Despite the 
very obvious charms of the buxom Susanna and the mincing prance of the 
spindle-shanked Tobias, I think I should have breathed easier with an 
unadorned text. Perhaps, however, some tired businessman, eager to 
purchase a book to while away a leisure hour, may be led to think he has 
discovered here a volume containing stories omitted from the Bibles 
intended for the pious, and may thus, albeit unwittingly, be led into very 


different but equally pleasant fields. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression. By SAMUEL C, 
KINCHELOE. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. 
ix+158 pages. $1.00. 

This monograph on religion in the depression is one of thirteen spon- 


sored by the Social Science Research Council on social aspects of the 
depression. The aim of the book is to set forth what has already been 
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ascertained on the subject and to suggest plans for further study. The 
main body of the book has six chapters, the titles of which are as follows: 
“Church Membership and Attendance,” “Church Finances,” “The 
Clergy,” “Secularization: General Considerations,’ ‘The Message,” 
“Program and Activities,” 

“Some religious leaders,’ says Dr. Kincheloe, “‘hailed the depression 
with rejoicing since they had the idea that previous depressions had 
‘driven men to God.’” “The suggestion has been advanced by some 
clergymen that during the depression periods more persons became church 
members.” “Church membership is a rough estimate of the people’s in- 
terest in, and desire for, association with the church as an institution.” 
Contrary to expectations, the present depression has not witnessed sig- 
nificant increases in either church membership or church attendance. 
While church membership statistics do show that most of the major 
denominations made gains in membership during 1930-35, this fact must 
be set in the context of increases in the population of the United States. 
The genera] consensus seems to be that there has not been a noticeable 
increase in church attendance. The present evidence points to a falling- 
off in rural regions from 1930 to 1936. 

From the second chapter it appears that in the beginning of the 
depression contributions to churches declined less rapidly proportionately 
than the national income, but that the rise in contributions came after the 
rise in national income. In many larger churches there was a curtailing of 
staff, resulting in more work for the pastor. Some denominations, par- 
ticularly in the South, witnessed slight recovery of finances before the 
others, although the reasons for this are not clear. The facts do not seem 
to support the hypothesis that churches or denominations with a con- 
servative theology fared better in the depression than liberal churches. 

The chapter on the clergy includes discussion of the number and classi- 
fication of ministers, their salaries, duties, and changes of attitudes. The 
term “‘secularization”’ is used to cover two sorts of processes: first, that 
“by which the activities once performed by the church (government, edu- 
cation, philanthropy, etc.) have been taken over by the larger communi- 
ty”: second, that “process by which the church reaches out into the com- 
munity to find activities such as recreation and community service which 
the churches have not recognized as part of their ‘sacred order’ and to 
include these so-called secular activities along with those that have been 
definitely religious.’? The main question discussed in this connection is 
whether these processes have been speeded up or have been slowed down 
during the depression. 

The chapter on the message contains brief discussion of pronounce- 
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ments and resolutions of several religious bodies. The last chapter in- 
cludes such topics as the worship service, evangelism, education, foreign 
missions, church union, church philanthropy, relief, socia] and community 
service, institutional churches and neighborhood houses, city societies, the 
church and co-operatives, and church surveys. 

According to the intention of the council, a major part of the book is 
concerned with a plan for the further study of religion in the depression. 
The following are some of the provocative questions raised in the book: 
“Were there more or fewer seminary students and graduates during de- 
pression years than prosperous years?” “How many graduates were 
placed and what kind of placements were they given?” ‘How did place- 
ments during the depression compare with placements in pre-depression 
years?” “Did the depression make the message of the church more social 
rather than more personal?” ‘Has the depression made the message of 
the church more secular rather than more sacred? Has the trend in the 
secularization of the message been speeded up during the depression?” 
“Did the depression speed up a movement away from ‘liberalism’?”’ “Did 
the depression accelerate the development of the German Dialectic the- 
ology in the United States?” ‘“Was the message of the church influenced 
by the economic conditions of its members?”’ 

Among the hypotheses suggested for further study are these: ‘‘The 
attitudes of the clergy as a group became more liberal on economic, politi- 
cal, and social issues during the depression.” “The intense and widespread 
unemployment and poverty occasioned by the depression led the clergy 
to adopt the belief that the church should permanently abandon in favor 
of government relief all efforts to provide charity or relief for its distressed 
members.”’ “‘In spite of the tradition of separation of church and state, 
there has been large use by church-controlled institutions of helpers sup- 
plied by the government or community funds.” 

Those who wish a clearly delineated picture of what happened to 
religion, or even to Protestant churches in the depression, will not find it 
in this book. There are a few generalizations, but there are many more 
statements surrounded by cautions or guarded by qualifying phrases and 
sentences, and far more questions than answers. This is because, as Dr. 
Kincheloe and the council recognize, the major task of studying religion 
in the depression still remains to be done. The book contains many 
hypotheses and suggestions for study which would prove fruitful for a 


more complete investigation. 


GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON 
Central College 
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Concepts of Buddhism. By Bimata Cuurn Law. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 

1937. xli+-100 pages. $1.50. 

The book is a scholarly analysis of some of the main doctrines of 
Buddhism. It is based upon a careful study of the original texts. The 
purpose of this research is stated by the Marquess of Zetland in the Fore- 
word. He says that a full understanding of it( Buddhism) must necessarily 
depend upon the interpretation placed upon the many technical terms 
and phrases in which it abounds, and it is this task of interpretation that 
Dr. Law sets out to discharge (p. vii). 

Let us take the concept of Jati (caste). This problem is approached by 
the Buddhists from three different angles: (1) biological, (2) occupa- 
tional, and (3) cultural. As a biological term Jati conveys the same mean- 
ing as nikaya or genus. Now the similarity of bodily forms, habits of life, 
etc., is a common characteristic of the species belonging to the same genus. 
“Tf this be applied as a test of difference of genera among men, the Bud- 
dhists argue that human beings cannot be taken to represent any more 
than one species as between a brakmin and a member of any other caste” 
(p. 11). Qualities and not birth make a brahmin a brahmin. Livelihood or 
occupation determines a man’s social status. As a cultural term, Jati is 
considered as a mainstay of man’s virtue. The Buddhist A ganna suttanta 
repudiates the divine origin of caste as held by the brahmins. Social needs 
determine both caste and state (p. 14). 

The author has given careful consideration to Puggala (individuality 
and personality) as depicted in the Milindapanha. Mental phenomena 
is not due to a single cause such as the ego but to a conjuncture of causal 
circumstances (paccayasamaggt). In fact, the search for the ego which is 
the sara or substratum of individuality is in vain (p. 45). As for rebirth, 
it is conceived as kammasantati or the continuity of an impulse. The point 
is illustrated by a set of lamps. No spirit passes from one lamp to another. 
“The lamp which is first lighted serves only to help in producing the 
necessary condition for ignition in the remaining lamps” (p. 46). 

The doctrine of Kamma (karma in Sanskrit) is considered in various 
ways. A contrast is made between the Upanishadic and the Buddhist 
points of view. The author says that the Buddhist view is to be found in 
the Mahaniddesa. Here Kamma is approached from the purely mental 
side. It is defined as cetana or volition. In the Abhidhamma, the psycho- 
logical data of ethics is emphasized. The accepted Buddhist idea of 
Kamma is to be found in Buddhaghosa’s Aithasalini. Here it is defined as 
volition expressed in action. “An action is no action until the will is 
manifested in conduct. Kamma means consciousness of good and bad, 
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merit and demerit” (p. 57). Dr. Law could have devoted more space to 
the explanation of the relationship between Kamma, Vipaka and the 
Khandhas as related in the Visuddhimagga. The concepts of Dhamma and 
Nibbana have been examined in detail. The author has spared no effort 
in clarifying these two concepts which have given rise to a great deal of 
controversy. 

The author’s interpretations are well documented, concise, and to the 
point. Comparisons and contrasts with Hinduism and Jainism help great- 
ly in the appreciation of the Buddhist concepts. In every detail the book 


is a scholarly contribution to Buddhist literature. 
SUNDER JOSHI 


International House 
University of Chicago 


Some Political and Social Ideas of English Dissent. By ANTHONY LINCOLN. 

New York: Macmillan, 1938. 292 pages $2.50. 

In this study of the social and political thought of English dissent in 
the late eighteenth century Mr. Lincoln essays to show “the significant 
process by which Christian liberties became merged in natural liberties 
and the particular privileges claimed in virtue of Christian conscience and 
Christian salvation came to be transformed into the rights belonging to 
all men.” The Dissenters indeed, had cause to consider the question of 
rights, living as they did under the disabilities of the Clarendon Code and 
constantly reminded of the taint attached to their party through the 
execution of King Charles—“a sort of political original sin.”” A chapter 
entitled ‘The Dissenting Interest” reveals much evidence of the adoption 
by Dissenters of leftist political views derived from Locke, Algernon 
Sydney, James Harrington, and other writers of the previous century and 
of their avowed advocacy of the American and of the French revolutions. 
The most radical representatives of this revolutionary tendency formed a 
group of self-styled “‘Rational Dissenters.’’ These men were the products 
of the more liberal of the dissenting academies and were largely Socinian 
in theology. In the next chapter we are shown how deeply the studies of 
the academies were affected by the interest in society and politics. As 
early as 1704 their suppression was urged by Sacheverell because they 
gave instruction in “the poysonous corrupt maxims of Republicanism.” 
Chapters iv and v are devoted, respectively, to Richard Price and Joseph 
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Priestley, thinkers widely divergent in philosophy but alike in their 
championship of human rights. For Price political principles arose out of 
a system of morals which rested on an absolute good. The soul is the man, 
and the body his temporary dwelling. Priestly was a materialist: for him 
matter was the source of spirit, and man was a material being with no 
freedom of will. Priestley appears here as the abler as well as the more as- 
sured of the two social philosophers. His emphasis upon civil as distinct 
from political liberty, his view of the temporary nature of constitutions, 
his assertion of the freedom of education from state control, and his 
vigorous claim of freedom of conscience and of religious propaganda are 
clearly presented. A boundless social optimism, fed alike by the French 
Revolution and the Book of Revelation, marks the later utterances of the 
old heretic. Yet his views of poverty and of the punishment of crime were 
harsh and illiberal. 

Mr. Lincoln has a chapter of eighty-eight pages on ‘‘Toleration and the 
Rights of Men, Citizens and Christians” which is not given to the analysis 
of ideas but to the history of an important struggle for rights made by the 
Dissenters in and out of Parliament. The struggle culminated in the pub- 
lic agitation and parliamentary debates of 1790 on the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. It was partly because the Dissenters had frankly 
based their plea not on religious grounds but on the far-reaching principle 
of the rights of man that they were defeated by the opposition of the 
tirnid. 

Readers of Olive Griffith’s Religion and Learning: A Study of English 
Presbyterian Thought (1935) will wish that Mr. Lincoln had held in view 
her careful study of the Presbyterian swing to Socinianism in this and the 
previous period. Although his study was apparently completed before 
that of Miss Griffith appeared, it is curious that it should appear three 
years later without a reference to her conclusions. Miss Griffith holds a 
slightly different view of Priestley’s ‘‘necessarianism”’ from that here pre- 
sented. He has made good use of McLachlan’s English Education under 
the Test Acts (1931) but has repeatedly misspelled the author’s name. Mr. 
Lincoln’s study was awarded the Prince Consort Prize in 1934. It records 
clearly and objectively a virtually forgotten phase of the history of the 
land ‘“‘where freedom slowly broadens down.” The book is provided with 


Index and Bibliography. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


University of Chicago 
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The Theory of Religious Liberty in England, 1603-39. By T. Lyon. New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. 242 pages. $2.25. 


Mr. Lyon became interested in his subject through the perusal of the 
first volume of W. K. Jordan’s Development of Religious Toleration in 
England. The appearance of Mr. Jordan’s second volume in advance of 
the present work is unfortunate for the latter, which is a less ample treat- 
ment of the same period and contains much of the same subject matter. 
Except in his short concluding chapter on ‘“Theory and Practice” Mr, 
Lyon confines his study to theories of toleration and liberty neglecting the 
social and political data to which Jordan gives attention—and in this 
concentration there is gain as well as loss. After a thoughtful Introduction 
the author discusses ‘‘the position of the idea of toleration in 1603.”’ Here 
he registers dissent from Jordan’s first volume only on minor points as he 
leads us through background material, English and Continental, to the 
conclusion that about 1603 the idea of liberty in religion was passing from 
a stage of implicit recognition to one of explicit assertion. He next ex- 
amines “the Anglican and governmental justification of persecution.” 
Under this head he features the controversy of King James and Launcelot 
Andrews with Cardinal Bellarmine, the gratuitous attack of James upon 
the Socinian, Conrad Vorstius, and the position of Laud, who, while seek- 
ing a conjunction of ‘“Truth and Peace,” embraced persecuting principles. 

An approach to the idea of religious liberty is seen in the protest 
against Laud not on the part of the Presbyterians, who still sought to 
replace Episcopacy by a closed system of their own, but on that of the 
Independents and especially of John Robinson. A chapter is devoted to 
the advanced theories of the Arminian Baptists, Smyth, Helwys, Busher, 
and Murton. The author illustrates the shades of thought in the works 
of these champions of conscience by generous quotation of their ringing 
sentences. Certainly Busher and Murton were able advocates, but Lyon 
agrees with Burrage that their pleas made little impression on their 
generation. 

As representative “Anglican Latitudinarian divines,”’ John Hales and 
William Chillingworth next receive attention. Lyon’s examination of 
their work is clear and systematic, but he is not able to give them more 
space than Jordan found for them among the numerous ‘‘Moderates”’ 
whose work he treated. These men argued on a theological basis; not so 
the “Lay Latitudinarians” who comprised Bacon, Browne, Herbert of 
Cherbury, George Wither, and other well-known men of letters. Of these 
writers, Lyon regards Sir Thomas Browne as the most explicit in his 
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espousal of religious liberty. There is included a brief examination of the 
“small and incidental” contribution to the idea of liberty of conscience 
from the Roman Catholics, especially from Jesuit opponents of the Oath 
of Allegiance of 1606. The author has selected and managed his material 
well, and the book is a valuable and informing one, though by no means an 
exhaustive treatise on its subject. The Index is almost entirely confined to 


names. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


University of Chicago 


Manductio ad ministerium: Direction for a Candidate of the Ministry. Re- 
produced from the original edition, Boston, 1726. With bibliographical 
note by THomas J. Hotmes and KENNETH B. Murpock. New York: 
Columbia University Press (Facsimile Text Society), 1938. 151 pages. 
$2.00. 

An insight into the kind of training which the Congregational clergy 
of Colonial New England received is furnished in Cotton Mather’s 
Manductio ad ministerium, here reproduced in facsimile. It first appeared 
in 1726 and was, later republished (1781 and 1789) under the title Dr. 
Cotton Mather’s Student and Preacher, and was popular throughout the 
remainder of the Colonial period. It was intended to serve as a guide to 
the ministerial student in his reading while pursuing his regular college 
course and was, more or less, a side theological curriculum. 

A knowledge of Latin and Greek Cotton Mather considered essential 
in the minister’s training. Hebrew, then out of favor in both England and 
New England, he recommended as valuable since by it the student would 
be enabled to “penetrate further into the deep things,” while Syriac 
would ‘come as an appendix to Hebrew.” Of the modern languages, 
French is suggested and that only to enable the student to speak “the 
neater English.”’ Aristotle he terms a “muddy-headed pagan,” and sug- 
gests that the principles of Sir Isaac Newton be studied in his stead. 
Mathematics, astronomy, geography, and even music he considers useful. 
A knowledge of profane history is an excellent thing, but church history 
is absolutely essential. He even has a good word to say for poetry, but 
warns against a “‘sickly appetite for the Reading of the poems, which now 
the Rickety Nation swarms withal.’’ While advocating, of course, the 
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study of Scripture, he has little good to say of the commentaries which he 
terms “poor things to interpret the Bible.” Divinity he thinks an essen- 
tial and recommends that students become acquainted with the great 
writers on that subject. 

The educational ideal here set forth shows that Colonial New England 
Congregationalism was maintaining the Puritan tradition of a liberally 
educated clergy, and it is of importance to us because it is from such a 
cultural background that our present educational ideals and ideas have 


come. 
WILLIAM W. SWEET 


University of Chicago 
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Barry, F. R. What Has Christianity To Say? New York: Harpers, 1937. 134 pages. 
$2.00. 

A religious book club of a new kind has been inaugurated in Great Britain. Sub- 
scribers receive an agreed number of new books annually at about half their list price. 
The novel feature lies in the selection of titles. An unusually able and representative 
committee, instead of choosing from among manuscripts submitted for their considera- 
tion, draws up a rounded and balanced list of topics and then invites authors to write 
according to assignment. Each volume is prepared to prescription, and the series will 
present a comprehensive discussion of Christian faith as it confronts the contemporary 
world. 

Canon Barry of Westminster Abbey was honored with the invitation to contribute 
the introductory volume. His little book is, in intention and in fact, very definitely a 
tract for the times. With impassioned and almost overwrought earnestness, he lays bare 
the tragic character of our times and discovers a revival of authentic Christianity as our 
only hope. The analysis and prescription follow patterns familiar to liberal Christians in 
America. It cannot be said that they make a significant new contribution to the plenti- 
ful literature already available. For acuteness and penetration of diagnosis and power of 
constructive proposal, this book can hardly be compared with Professor John Bennett’s 
much briefer and less expansive essay, Christianity—and Our World, which initiated a 
somewhat similar series in this country. Canon Barry wrote against a time limit and 
under limitations of ill-health, and he has not given us of his best. One misses the dis- 
cerning insight and fine discriminations which distinguished his earlier Christianity and 
the New World (English title, The Relevance of Christianity). But his book is infused with 
a characteristically deep sincerity and profound certainty of vital faith. To those who 
take it up without previous exposure to its viewpoint, it will furnish a fruitful introduc- 
tion to the contemporary crisis—HENRY P. VAN DuSEN. 


Capoux, CEcIL Joun. Ancient Smyrna. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. 437 pages. 255. 


The author, now a don at Oxford, was native to Smyrna during the glamorous days 
of its modern Greek prosperity in the prewar period. He is a hiker for the sake of recrea- 
tion. His opening chapter on Smyrna topography records his complete familiarity with 
and fondness for the terrain about the incomparable Smyrnaic gulf. 

The nucleus of this study was an A.M. thesis presented at the University of London, 
which traced the history of the city from pre-Hellenic times to a.D. 180. This work is a 
vast expansion of that nucleus, with added materials of the utmost interest and im- 
portance. The history is carried to Constantine, where the Cambridge Ancient History 
ends, and the Cambridge Medieval History begins. Also there are large added chapters on 
the civic institutions and the cult life of pagan Smyrna; and two consecutive chapters 
on the interrelations of the Jewish and the Christian communities in the pre-Constan- 
tinian city. 

Those who are familiar with the author’s encyclopedic study of The Early Church 
and the World will be prepared for the scholarly documentation of this volume. His list 
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of abbreviations alone occupies twenty full pages. The main text itself is local history 
as it should be written. This kind of study should be multiplied for all the important 
centers of early Christianity—Haroitp R. WILLOUGHBY. 


CLARKE, W. K. Lowtuer. A Little Dictionary of Bible Phrases. New York: Macmillan, 

1938. 89 pages. $0.75. 

Words and phrases of historical or theological significance found in the English Bible 
are concisely defined and the important references given. These will be useful to church 
schoolteachers or laymen rather than to scholars. The information is reliable for the 
most part, though not infrequently the author adds his own theological views which 
may be misleading (as e.g., ““Ascension”’) or irrelevant (e.g., ‘““Angels”).—Massey H. 
SHEPHERD, JR. 


Day, ALBERT E. God in Us: We in God. New York: Abingdon. 171 pages. $1.75. 

The fundamentals of methodistic Christianity are here brought up to date. An expe- 
rienced God, an experienced Jesus, and an apologetic for religious experience are the 
themes of five short but acceptable chapters. The usual arguments for God appear, 
though in homiletic fashion, with God acknowledged as, in the end, beyond all finite 
human interpretations; and Jesus is portrayed with full cognizance of the problems 
raised by historical criticism and of biblical difficulties as, in the end, beyond human 
powers of full comprehension. Both God and Jesus come to their own only as they are 
vitally appropriated in a meaningful experience of hope, deliverance, and in completing 
human integration. The author makes a commendable revision of the older “religious 
experience” type of theology; religious experience is defined by him to include not a 
separate category of knowledge but as the full sweep of emotional experience upon a 
spiritual reality gained in whatsoever way: by reason, by moral frustrations and settle- 
ments, by human contacts, or by a sense of beauty. Religious experience is not in itself 
an infallible revelation nor a foundation for theology. The author writes as a preacher, 
and it is a book which will be especially enjoyed by the profession. It is not mere 
homiletics and apologetics; it is both, touched by a fully rational viewpoint.—VERGILIUS 
FERM. 


DvuvaLL, TRUMBULL G. Great Thinkers: The Quest of Life for Its Meaning. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1937. 320 pages. $3.00. 

This readily readable and rapid survey of the history of philosophy is a welcome con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. Philosophy is presented as a product of the 
human mind meditating on causes and appraising values. It is, as the subtitle indi- 
cates, ‘the quest of life for its meaning.” But life is not only something to be thought 
about, it is also something to be lived. The highlights of this quest are sketched in these 
pages with a masterly touch, but with sufficient detail to preserve the qualities of his- 
torical reality. The book is definitely designed for the general reader. So far as we have 
observed there is only one footnote and a single reference to an original source, although 
the pages are besprinkled with quotations from a wide range of authorities. Following 
an “Introduction” in which philosophy is presented as the inner living thread of history, 
the story of its progress is sketched from the days of Buddha and Confucius to the 
present time. The first half of the volume covers the pre-Christian period. “Jesus as a 
Philosopher” and “What Augustine Did to the Philosophy of Jesus” bring the reader 
down to the seventeenth century. It is somewhat astonishing to find no mention of 
Gnostic speculation or of Clement of Alexandria and Origen, or of any of the medieval 
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scholastics, not even of Thomas Aquinas. But it is the idealism of Plato rather than the 
empiricism of Aristotle that is most appealing to the author, although he renounces any 
claim that philosophers may make to offer a final and absolute interpretation of life’s 
problems. The book throughout is instructive and stimulating. —S. J. Case. 


GARBER, PAUL NEFF. John Carlisle Kilgo, President of Trinity College, 1894-1910. 

Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1937. xi+412 pages. $3.00. 

This volume describes a critical period in the history of Duke University. After the 
removal of Trinity College to Durham, N.C., in 1892, the financial position of the insti- 
tution was extremely critical; there was dissension in the faculty, and open criticism was 
heard both among Methodist and secular politicians. President Kilgo took a vigorous 
and courageous stand on two fundamental issues: he championed religious education in 
the face of the many Methodists who were indifferent to it and the many advocates of 
free secular institutions; and he defended academic freedom. The first issue came to a 
head in the controversy over the public scholarships offered by the state University of 
North Carolina; the second, in the famous Bassett Case (1903-6), in which President 
Kilgo supported Professor John Spencer Bassett, whose article on the negro problem in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly created a furor, and whose resignation was demanded by 
influential journalists and politicians led by Josephus Daniels. Professor Garber gives a 
fully documented and lively account of these episodes. He attempts little more in this 
volume than an analysis of Kilgo’s work as an educational leader at Trinity, of the 
qualities and policies by which he won and kept the support of the Duke family, and of 
the bitter controversies which raged around him. He adds, however, a brief discussion 
of his abilities as a preacher and of his election to the episcopacy and his advocacy of 
Methodist church union. Professor Garber points out that though Kilgo was a religious 
and theological liberal when he went to Trinity, he became increasingly conservative, 
and that his “moral and religious leadership” was due more to his personal influence and 
courage than to any originality of thought. This volume is a scholarly contribution to 
American history as well as to Duke University’s centenary celebration.—HERBERT W. 


SCHNEIDER. 


HARPER, IRENE Mason. Shera of the Punjab. New York: Friendship Press, 1938. 120 
pages. $1.00. 

The story of a boy born into an outcast family which was later converted to Chris- 
tianity. The boy comes more and more under the influence of Christian schools, im- 
proved methods of farming, and village organization, and eventually returns to his 
village to inaugurate these reforms. A book for children.—A. G. BAKER. 


Hupson, James T. The Epistle to the Hebrews: Its Meaning and Message. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1937. 74 pages. 2s. 


This booklet is designed primarily to help in the study of the Greek text and the 
understanding of the epistle. It contains a scholarly though brief introduction, a fresh 


translation, and marginal analysis and comment. The Introduction is stimulating and 
fresh in its insistence upon the relation of Hebrews to the religious experience of the 


early Christians.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 
Jacks, L. P. Co-operation or Coercion? New York: Dutton, 1938. 153 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Jacks, with his characteristically charming style and persuasive argument, pleads 
for organized international co-operation as the only way to eliminate war and restore 


prosperity to the world. This must not be a fighting alliance such as a league of nations 
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prepared to enforce its will by violence, but an instrument for engendering good will and 
good faith among the peoples of the earth. Thus even the old League of Nations is be- 
lieved to be a most promising institution which should be improved by eliminating from 
its functions all reference to enforced sanctions and all other features that imply threats 
of violence against those who offend its will. As an example of such a noncoercive 
league, the union of states in the American commonwealth is presented in the final 
chapter. There is a lot of hard common sense in this little book, but jealous politicians, 
greedy munition manufacturers, and megalomaniac nationalists will call it impractical 
and impossible. The world today needs, perhaps above everything else, education for 
peace, and this is a form of education that seems as yet hardly to have arrived at even 
its most elementary status, Dr. Jacks’s book will, if it is read, serve to help along the 


cause.—S. J. Case. 


Luccock, HaLForD E. The Acts of the Apostles in Present-Day Preaching. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1938. 166 pages. $1.50. 

The author defines this book as neither commentary nor sermons but as “an un- 
systematic and unpretentious collection of thoughts provoked by interested reading of 
Acts in the light of contemporary situations.” The present volume is based on the first 
eight chapters of Acts; another volume is planned to complete the work. This volume is 
up to the best level of Professor Luccock’s homiletical comment on the Scriptures.— 
Ernest CADMAN COLWELL. 


Matuews, Bast. The Church Takes Root in India. New York: Friendship Press, 

1938. 198 pages. $1.00. 

The product of the author’s visit to India in 1936-37. The first chapter contains an 
account of village life with its complicated system of interrelationships. The second 
chapter gives an account of the forces which are causing the gradua) disintegration of 
this system. The remainder of the book deals with the Christian movement in India— 
the church as the gateway of new life to the outcasts; the ways in which the church is 
becoming rooted in Indian soil; the training of Christian leadership; and co-operation 
between the missionary bodies and the churches.—A. G. BAKER, 


Mine, H. J. M., and Sxeat, T. C. Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus. 

British Museum, 1938. 112 pages. 43 plates. 

The two scholars at the British Museum have made a thorough study of the scribes, 
correctors, colophons, supplementary apparatus, etc., of this famous Greek Bible manu- 
script. They have supplemented and corrected previous work in this area—notably in 
the elimination of Tischendorf’s Scribe C and in the thorough utilization of colophonic 
material for the identification of scribes. They have extended this latter study in fruitful 
fashion to the important codices Vaticanus and Alexandrinus. This careful work, 
beautifully printed, with numerous plates will be of great value to all students of Greek 
uncial manuscripts.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Orro, RupoLpH. The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man. Translated by FLoyp V. 
FILSON and BERTRAM LEE Wootr. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1938. 406 pages. $3.50. 

The strong leaning of the late Rudolph Otto toward a mysticism that bordered on 
occultism pervades this volume, recently translated from a German original first pub- 


lished in 1934. The English rendering is said to be based on Otto’s own unpublished 


revision of the original, but the new edition does not differ essentially from the old. The 
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same theme is propounded and the same arguments are adduced. The main contention 
is that while Jesus was an eschatologist who preached the advent of a new age, he was 
also a charismatic person who accomplished exorcisms by the power of the new Kingdom 
of God that was thus proleptically already present. Jesus, it is alleged, felt himself to be 
a concrete person in whom the miraculous power of the transcendent had broken 
through upon the earthly scene. In this sense the Kingdom is already here even though 
it is also yet to come. It is the mystery, the miracle, of the “holy,” the numinous im- 
pinging upon the phenomenal. This feeling for the transcendent is the psychic factor 
that, for the author, gives Jesus his unique significance and indicates the true character 
of his person as well as the meaning of his message. He preached a charismatic gospel 
which makes salvation a realized fact. Thus Jesus is brought within the cycle of thought 
that Otto propounded in more general terms in his well-known book on The Idea of the 


Holy.—S. J. CASE, 


Our Bible. Prepared for the Department of Religious Education of the National Coun- 
cil Protestant Episcopal Church. (“Christian Nurture Series,’’ Senior Manual, rev., 
1938.) Milwaukee: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1938. 171 pages. $1.00. 

Most of the content of this religious education text is “informational material” to be 
used as a basis for class discussion and study. It summarizes Hebrew and early Chris- 
tian history and the content of the Bible. The extreme compression squeezes out inter- 
est and makes dull reading of unconnected facts. Some of the facts are none too factual; 
e.g., in regard to canonization, “the question of authorship has nothing to do with the 
place of a book in the Bible; the sole question is one of value” (p. 22); again (p. 101) 
“And not only were the Roman conquerors cruel, they were heathens who interfered 
almost as much with Israel’s religion as with Israel’s independence.” —ERNEST CADMAN 
COLWELL. 


Perrot, NELL. The Sacred Tree: Les Representations de l’arbre sacré sur les monuments 
de Mésopotamie et d’Elam. Paris: Libraire Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 1937. 32 
plates+143 pages. Fr. 60. 

The book undertakes to investigate the origin and significance of the sacred tree and 
to trace its artistic and literary manifestations throughout western Asia from about 
3000 B.C. to the end of the Assyrian Empire. 

The author at the outset notes two streams of influence: first, that which comes from 
primitive man and his recognition of spirits in all nature forces, including the idea of 
life in vegetation; and, second, a more highly organized religion that finds expression in 
the Sumero-Elamite triads of gods, representing heaven, earth, and the subterranean 
regions. 

The material is mostly pictorial as represented on monuments, ceramics, and seals, 
with a small modicum of important literary documents. For the most part the latter are 
associated with the god Ea of Eridu. 

The four chapters of the book deal with (1) Elam of the third millenium B.c., (2) 
Sumer-Akkad of the same millenium, (3) the Elamite, Syrian, Canaanite, and Mycenian 
developments of the second millenium, (4) Assyria in the first millenium. 

The book contains one hundred and forty representations of the sacred tree; but it 
also draws upon the vast store of pertinent material found in the museums and private 
collections of Europe and America. The sacred tree thus treated turns out to be not a 
single unit but, if not multiform enough to be called a forest, at least sufficiently so to 
constitute a respectable grove. As many as three may occur in one scene. 
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The book is largely occupied with the delineation and elucidation of the various 
symbolism associated with the tree motif. The author is fully aware of the elusive 
character of much of the symbolism and handles it with admirable caution and scien- 
tific acumen. 

In spite of the remote antiquity of the data used and the highly technical character 
of the treatment, the book has a present-day interest and appeal since it deals with the 
true backgrounds of the trees mentioned in Genesis 3, and convincingly shows that the 
biblical writers were dealing with a living symbolism that was at least two thousand 
years older and that had by that time spread itself over most of western Asia. While 
it is true that neither the sequence of development as preserved, nor the time element as 
recorded, is sufficiently complete or accurate to permit an actual “join” with the trees of 
Genesis, yet by bringing together in such compact and yet lucid form so great a mass of 
highly diversified and widely scattered material bearing on the subject, the author has 
rendered a commendable service that will be widely appreciated.—L. WATERMAN. 


PonLMANN, Hans. Die Metanoia als Zentralbegriff der christlichen Frémmigkeit. (Heft 
25 of Untersuchungen sum Neuen Testament, ed. E. KLOSTERMANN.) Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1938. v-+116 pages. Rm. 6. 

The author traces the central conception of Christianity, the ordo salutis, through 
the centuries, beginning with a survey of the Catholic, the Protestant, and the pietistic 
interpretations of it. He rejects all three conceptions as false. He then announces 
metanoia, repentance, persistent and demanding, as the only way of salvation. This 
repentance is not sorrow for sin; it is the recognition of God as God and of man as 
creature. He traces this idea through the teachings of Jesus and Paul, showing that 
Jesus never referred to faith but always to repentance as the way of salvation, and 
proving, at least to his own satisfaction, that Paul’s idea of faith means exactly the same 
as Jesus’ conception of repentance. He then traces the idea through “modern theologi- 
cal thought” which is limited to Barthianism, insisting that revelation from the Barthian 
point of view is the only real source of repentance. Then the whole matter of salvation 
rests entirely upon the plan of God to break into man’s experience and reveal himself; 
at the same time repentance on man’s part reveals man. God is eternally all, man is 
eternally nothing. This conclusion is repentance and therefore salvation. Repentance 
has three steps: revelation, self-condemnation, and the work of Christ. An interesting 
departure from traditional theology is his conclusion that salvation is possible apart 
from Christ, thus saving some heathen and pre-Christian Jews. However, anyone who 
has seen God revealed in Christ has no hope outside of Christ. But the cross is not the 
way of salvation—repentance is. Wherever God sees repentance, he saves. This is an 
interesting book revealing another approach to religion amid European uncertainty. 
It is unfortunate that the author has ignored all modern theological thought except 
Barthianism and much research in the field of New Testament study.—J. R. BRANTON. 


RICHARDSON, CyRIL CHARLES. The Church through the Centuries. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1938. 255 pages. $2.50. 

The ecumenical movement has brought clearly to the fore the fact that the greatest 
obstacle to the reunion of Christendom is the confusion arising from conflicting views 
of the nature of the church. Since the church is, if anything, a historical institution, one 
of the initial steps in overcoming this difficulty would be a study of the historical back- 
grounds out of which the present conflicting views have arisen. To date no such com- 
prehensive study has been made in the light of the present need. Dr. Richardson, who 
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is at present a professor in Union Seminary in New York, has in the very readable and 
informed volume under review sought in some measure to supply a history of the church 
in its institutional aspects from the earliest times down to our own day. 

Each major period of church history—early, medieval, Reformation, and modern— 
is treated from the standpoint of the ideas and conceptions of the church as they are 
expressed in the ecclesiastical organization, dogmas, worship, discipline, and church- 
state relations of the respective times. St. Augustine merits a chapter to himself, and 
rightly so. Like the age in which he lived, his thought spans two periods, summing up 
the patristic and opening the medieval developments. If we may venture a criticism of 
the discussion of the medieval period, it would be a wish that less space had been 
devoted to the details of the well-known incident of Canossa and more attention given 
to the conciliar movement, which is dealt with too briefly. Also, the omission of any 
mention of Wyclif is strange. 

Dr. Richardson’s discussion of the Reformation period is especially worthy of atten- 
tion. He has correctly emphasized the Protestant Reformation as “a churchly move- 
ment,” in contrast to the individualism of late medieval religion. He finds the Reform- 
ers’ clearest grasp of the corporate nature of the church in their recovery of worship as 
corporate fellowship in the Word of God and the sacraments. The late medieval cultus 
of the reserved sacrament and its stress on the elevation had very largely obscured the 
fundamental meaning of the mass. The several pages devoted to worship in the Refor- 
mation period are among the finest in the book. More attention might have been paid, 
however, to the Reformers’ views about catholicity, as stressed in Professor J. T. 
McNeill’s Unitive Protestantism (an admirable study which should have been included 
in the Bibliography). 

The final chapter on the modern period treats of Roman Catholicism, Methodism, 
Anglicanism, Eastern Orthodoxy, and American Protestantism. Particularly influential 
upon American Christianity has been the Enlightenment with its ideal of toleration. 
This has given rise to the “denomination,” which inherits also elements from the 
churchly and sectarian traditions. Throughout the study Dr. Richardson has main- 
tained a high level of historical objectivity, and his own theological preferences are only 
occasionally introduced. 

The great merit of the book is the recognition that the concepts of the church held 
by the various Christian bodies have developed and changed as a result of ever new and 
changing historical forces and circumstances. This is a point of view which needs to be 
stressed. But the logical inference from this so far as it relates to the modern ecumenical 
movement is not drawn. The author rather seems to be content with urging the discov- 
ery of a precipitate which will comprehend the best elements in the many diverse tradi- 
tions of the various churches. But will his historical inquiry bear out any such solution? 
Will not the church of the next age be the result of modern historical forces and cultural 
patterns, and in all probability be as dissimilar to the church of the past as the medieval 
church was from that of the ante-Nicene period, or the modern denominational Church 
from that of Hildebrand?-—Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Rowe, CLAUDE W. The Lawyers’ Proof of the Hereafter. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 

Co., 1938. 246 pages. $2.00. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. It is the record of the testimonies of several 
hundred lawyers to their beliefs about the hereafter; its value as “proof” is a quite dif- 
ferent matter. As a record of faith or skepticism the content is interesting. It is a 
compilation of “‘yeas” and ‘“‘nays,” with incidental comments on the reasons offered by 
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each witness for so casting his vote. Beyond that its demonstrations of validity are 
quite insignificant.—S. J. Case. 


Scuitpp, PauL Artuur. The Quest for Religious Realism. New York: Harper, 1938. 
xvii+197 pages. $2.00. 

First delivered as the Mendenhall Lectures at De Pauw University in February, 1938, 
the six chapters of this volume by Professor Schilpp of Northwestern University present 
certain paradoxes of religion as they are likely to perplex the average undergraduate of 
today. The author poses these paradoxes in interrogative form: Can we be openminded 
and deeply committed? Can we “gain the world’’ without losing our soul? Can we be 
patriotic and Christian? Can we “save” ourselves and others? Can we be religious and 
intelligent? and, Can God be “wholly Other” and our God? 

Since the lectures were intended for undergraduates who are presumably highly 
critical of all forms of religion, and especially of institutional religion, the author is not 
so much concerned with the more complex problems of theology as with those aspects of 
religion which first strike the naked and innocent eye of the college student. Hence the 
book lays no claim to novelty or completeness of treatment. Generous concessions are 
throughout made to the severest critics of religion and the church, but the challenge 
of religion as, first, “devotion to a Great Cause and, second, as dedication to a Way of 
Life” is presented with directness, simplicity, and unwincing candor. Much emphasis is 
given to the social and economic implications of “realistic religion,” indeed somewhat to 
the neglect of the more personal and also of the institutional aspects. On the intellectual 
and theological side, “realism” is viewed as incompatible with any claim to the posses- 
sion of “empirical, verifiable knowledge” about God. Religion involves rather a wager, 
“a daring and adventurous faith.” 

Although: the book is replete with fine ethical insights and with telling illustrations, 
even the sympathetic reader will frequently find occasion to demur. Three major 
difficulties may be mentioned. The character and teachings of Jesus, as here presented, 
reflect but slightly recent New Testament scholarship. Also, frequent appeal is made 
to Jesus as a pivotal figure in history, yet “the commitment or loyalty of realistic re- 
ligion” is said emphatically to be directed “to a future ideal rather than to past historical 
events,” it is only forward looking and never backward looking. Similarly, in the dis- 
cussion of the nature of God and also of “adventurous faith,” the relation between the 
real and the ideal, between ontology and axiology, is to say the least, ambiguous. 

Nevertheless, the socially prophetic character of the lectures makes it easy to under- 
stand why they should have received a grateful and “excited reception from the De 
Pauw student body and faculty.”—JAmMes LUTHER ADAMS. 


SEWELL, WiLt1AM G. China through a College Window. New York: Friendship Press, 

1938. 183 pages. $1.00. 

Delightfully human and convincing, this description of life in a Christian college 
of inland China deserves a wide reading. The author draws upon his experience as 
teacher in two such institutions and as secretary of a committee connected with all the 
China Christian colleges. Though names and places are fictitious the vivid pictures of 
significant relationships and situations among faculty and students amid changes of the 
recent past are basically true and just. Characters sketched are sympathetically seen 
in their foibles and failures as well as their capabilities and triumphs. Through the 
story of all their activities and problems one discerns the wholesome outreach of the 
Christian college into family and community life. Written before the current Japanese 
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invasion, the book does not reflect the abnormal problems of the immediate present. 
It may well serve, however, to give adult mission-study classes a steadying view of the 
enduring values involved in such work and a conviction of the importance of its preser- 
vation through a stressful epoch.—CLARENCE H. HAMILTON. 


SHILLITO, Epwarp. You Can Find God. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 163 pages. 
$1.50. 

No living Christian the world around approaches the realities of Christian faith and 
life in their every aspect with surer insight, fairer judgment or more unfailing mag- 
nanimity than the London correspondent of the Christian Century. His latest book is 
essentially a collection of inspirational essays for interested layfolk and disillusioned or 
disheartened clergy. They make no pretension to novel contributions in thought or 
method; but they handle familiar themes with fresh discernment, appealing grace, and 
a crystal-clear faith which flows unforced from deep springs of mature spiritual cer- 
tainty. Here is a book to be placed in the hands of men and women who long for 
reassurance yet cannot or will not read weightier discussions of their perplexities. For 
all, young and old, mature and uninitiated, it is an ideal vacation companion.— HENRY 
P. VAN DUSEN. 


Tittus, A. Die Anfange der Religion bei Ariern und Israeliten. Géttingen: Vanden- 

hoeck & Ruprecht, 1934. 84 pages. Rm. 2.80. 

In this short monograph the author essays an investigation into the religious origins 
of the Hebrews and of the early Indian and Iranian peoples. He correctly approaches 
the study of their religions through consideration of their social-cultural patterns as a 
whole. In this primitive phase of their evolution he is able to demonstrate very clearly 
the existence of many striking parallels in social structure. His comparisons here cer- 
tainly seem to be valid and will doubtless meet with general acceptance. 

His more detailed views on the comparative evolution of religion in the two groups 
will, however, give more pause to the critical reader. Here one detects a tendency to the 
simplification of the Hebrew religious evolution which is distinctly in conflict, as some 
will be inclined to hold, with a fast accumulating mass of archaeological evidence. In 
drawing distinctions between Hebrew and Aryan religion, for example, he ascribes to 
the former an earlier attainment of ethical consciousness, owing to the early emergence 
of a belief in the omnipotence and creatorship of Yahweh and a corresponding disap- 
pearance of interest in mythology, sacred places, and sacred objects (pp. 39 f.). Back of 
this lies an assumption, which some will hold to be ill-founded in fact, that the religion 
of Yahweh began as a distinctive monolatry. 

In explaining the development of this uniqueness, which was thus through monolatry 
inherent in Hebrew religion from the beginning, the author posits for Israel a unique 
discipline of suffering which was denied the Aryan groups (pp. 42 f.). To many this 
will not commend itself as a realistic approach to the problem. It will, indeed, seem to 
some to be a rather mechanistic view of the matter, matching with an outmoded stimu- 
lus-response psychology, and leading to the view that Israel became religiously what it 
did become largely by the accident of location in space. 

No one will be disposed to deny that geography was an important factor in the 
evolution of Hebrew religion. Its importance, however, may easily be overemphasized. 
For fully as significant, if not more so, are two other factors; namely, Israel’s cultural 
heritage from Near Eastern civilization as a whole, and the rise within her, however it 
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may be explained, of high intellectual powers which enabled her to live, in a measure, 
the examined life. As an example of the effect of Israel’s unique discipline of suffering 
on the religious aspects of her culture Professor Titius cites the evolution of messianism 
which begins on a plane of mundane politics and develops to a highly spiritual concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. But suffering alone did not do this. Without the trenchant 
criticism devoted to the old royal messianism by the prophets and their followers the 
splendid end result would never have been attained. The Old Testament bears no 
doctrine that discipline alone will suffice to exalt the corporate life of the group. Ab- 
solutely essential to the success of discipline is the right to criticize and protest. 

Though one cannot agree on all points with the author, his study is written with 
admirable succinctness and clarity. Careful and extensive footnotes add a great deal to 
the value of a very learned monograph.—WILLIAM C. GRAHAM. 


WALKER, ROLiIn H. The Modern Message of the Psalms. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 

207 pages. $1.50. 

The author states that he has “persistently kept in mind not the theological pro- 
fessor but the thinking man who is not versed in the technical problems of literary and 
historical criticism, but who wishes to get from the psalms a viewpoint and insight that 
will make them helpful amid the stress and strain of our modern life.”” He keeps to his 
purpose. His method is homiletical. He is on a search for the enduring values in these 
ancient lyrics. That they can speak to the modern mind is due to the fact that they hold 
a mirror up to life and reflect universal human experience. One who knows the psalms 
finds that they “furnish a language for the soul,”’ making it possible to express one’s 
deeper experiences. The appeal of the psalms to the modern mind is due to “their 
vigor,” and to the fact that “the psalms make sense,” but “the chief reason why these 
ancient hymns are used century after century is that through them men find the living 
God.” 

The author thinks in pictures, and expresses himself with lucidity and often with 
delightful humor. Just what modern message he thinks the psalms hold can be caught 
from some chapter titles of the book and the pemmican statements by which he char- 
acterizes their significance. “The Nature Psalms” (8, 19, 29, 65, 104) offer “the fresh- 
air cure.’”? The “Psalms in Praise of the Word of God” (1, 19, 119) show “where to find 
the vitamins.” The ‘‘Psalms on the House of God” (84, 122) are “the clinic of the Great 
Physician.” The ‘Psalms of Waiting and Longing” (42, 43, 62, 123, 130) are “medicine 
for the depressed soul.”” The “Psalms of Suffering and Deliverance” (3, 6, 10, 13, 22, 
28, 38, 40, 55, 56, 73) furnish “iodine to prevent blood poisoning to the wounded soul.” 
“The Elegies” (39, 49, 88, 90, 102) are “antitoxins to prevent chronic pessimism.” 
The “Psalms of Courage and Confidence” (23, 27, 34, 46, 91, 121) are “digitalis for 
heart failure.” 

As an appendix there is a brief and very sensible discussion of the imprecatory 
psalms (69, 109). A brief bibliography is followed by a “Questionnaire,” containing sug- 
gestions and questions to stimulate the reflection of the reader who would study the 
psalms with close attention. 

One can readily discern that Professor Walker has in this book set down his own 
ripened and intensely felt convictions which have grown out of a lifetime devotion to the 
psalter. The human soul and its spiritual needs are not so vastly different today from 
what they were in the psalmists’ days. That is why the psalms live on.—ELMER W. K. 
Movwtp. 
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Weisman, H. L. The Future of Palestine: An Examination of the Partition Plan. New 

York: Lincoln Printing Co., 1937. 138 pages. 

Many who know and love Palestine have never been persuaded that the proposal 
of the Royal Commission headed by-the late Lord Peel to partition the country between 
Arabs and Jews could properly be regarded as anything more than a desperate ex- 
pedient for the immediate prevention of bloodshed, resort to which must be a confession 
of failure on the part of the Mandatory. In this clearly written and closely reasoned 
study the author effectively demolishes even that minimum of justification for the 
plan. His chapters on ‘The Economic and Social Consequences of Partition” and 
“False Premises” are exceptionally convincing. His arraignment of the Mandatory’s 
recent administrations for weakness and lack of positive and constructive policy, while 
restrained and courteous, is unanswerable. 

It is to be regretted that space does not permit here an adequate review of the 
author’s argument, which has its defects as well as its excellencies. Broadly speaking, its 
chief defect is that it too much confesses other peoples’ sins and confers upon the 
Jewish movement a mantle of injured innocence to which it is by no means entitled. 
While agreeing that a positive and constructive policy looking to the reconcilement of 
the two peoples to their mutual advantage is what the situation demands, one is en- 
titled to doubt that such a policy could ever be implemented on the basis of the present 
Mandate. If such an aim were ever to be realized, both Jews and Arabs must become 
Palestinians and fuse their will to dominate each other in a higher purpose to elevate 
the cultural level of the entire Near East. It is that note which one misses in this 
excellent, but by no means flawless, argument, which, by the way, has several passages 
which cast much light on the early history of the Hebrews.—W1Lt1am C. GRAHAM. 


Wuate, J. S. What Is a Living Church? New York: Harper, 1937. 112 pages. $0.90. 

Nothing is more symptomatic of the surging spiritual longing in our day than the 
growing market for small “tracts for the times.”? And nothing more clearly indicates the 
fluid character of contemporary religious thought than the usefulness of such brief, 
informal, and fragmentary expositions of aspects of Christian faith. 

On the steadily lengthening shelf of these “‘tracts,”’ a place of distinction must be 
found for Principal Whale’s little book on the church. It is a volume of value quite out 
of proportion to size and price. Written expressly in preparation for the forthcoming 
world missionary conference at Madras next Christmas, it will prove of no less interest 
and profit to those who seek to rethink the church’s nature and task in Middletown. 
The traditional contrast of “home” and “foreign” fields has all but disappeared before 
the more living realities of world perspectives; of this fact, Principal Whale’s discussion 
is a vivid illustration, for it is set wholly within those wider and truer perspectives. Six 
brief chapters define the specifications of a worthy church. More than that, by con- 
tagious evangel, they quicken conviction and enthusiasm for action. The result is a 
preface to the problem of the church for laymen no less than for clergy. It is an extraor- 
dinarily vital and challenging book—the first notable printed proof of the steadily 
mounting influence of its author—HENrRy P. VAN DUSEN. 


Wricut, Rose. Fun and Festival from India. New York: Friendship Press, 1938. 48 
pages. $0.25. 
A small pamphlet describing folkways and amusements among the various peoples 
of India.—A. G. BAKER. 





